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Preface 


The  writer  of  these  sketches  is  attempting 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  youth  a  few  North 
Carolinians  who  were  pioneers  in  their  respect- 
ive fields.  This  is  by  no  means  inclusive  as  the 
list  could  be  extended  indefinitely.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  select  the  greatest  leaders  as 
all  too  often  leaders  are  only  the  most  successful 
followers.  People  in  unpopular  as  well  as  popu- 
lar careers  have  been  selected.  No  living  char- 
acters are  included.  The  selection  includes  rep- 
resentatives from  agriculture,  science,  educa- 
tion, religion,  politics,  law,  medicine,  business, 
and  labor.  These  sketches  were  prepared  pri- 
marily for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  junior  high 
school  age;  however,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  North  Carolinians  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  Old  North  State. 


C.  H.  HAMLIN. 
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CHAPTER  I 


TWO  EUROPEANS  IDENTIFIED  WITH 
EARLY  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

Although  never  a  resident  of  North  Carolina,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  closely  connected  with  the  early  his- 
torical background  of  the  state,  as  he  directed  the  first 
attempt  to  settle  what  is  now  North  Carolina.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  born  in  England  in  1552,  at  a  country  estate 
known  as  "Hayes".  We  do  not  know  much  of  his  early 
life  and  training  except  that  he  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
England.  While  he  was  a  young  man,  he  went  to  France 
and  served  for  about  five  years  in  the  army  of  the  French 
Huguenots,  so  named  from  one  of  their  leaders,  Hugh 
Hugues.  These  Huguenots  were  French  Protestants. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  he,  with  his  half-brother, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  undertook  many  voyages  of  dis- 
covery and  piracy  against  Spanish  trade  on  the  high  seas. 
At  that  time  piracy  was  an  honorable  profession. 

In  1579  Raleigh  became  a  member  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
court.  He  was  a  favorite  with  her  and  she  gave  him 
many  estates  that  came  into  possession  of  the  throne.  He 
became  wealthy,  and  in  1584  he  was  knighted,  becoming 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  was  reported  that  he  first  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  placing  his  coat  on 
the  damp  ground  for  the  Queen  to  pass  over  rather  than 
soil  her  shoes.  For  a  while  he  was  captain  of  the  queen's 
guard. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  a  member  of  the  English  Par- 
liament for  a  few  years.  In  1600  he  was  chosen  governor 
of  Jersey,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel.  This  position 
he  held  for  only  a  short  time.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Throgmorton.  This  marriage  offended 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  for  a  while  he  was  not  in  favor 
with  the  Queen. 

In  1584  Raleigh  sent  an  expedition  of  two  ships  with 
Captain  Philip  Amadas  and  Captain  Arthur  Barlow  to 
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America.  They  landed  on  Roanoke  Island  on  July  4, 
1584.  These  explorers  seemed  to  think  they  had  reached 
an  ideal  spot  for  colonization.  They  returned  to  England, 
taking  with  them  two  Indians  and  many  products  of  the 
soil.  This  land  was  named  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  "Vir- 
ginia", in  honor  of  herself,  the  Virgin  Queen.  Raleigh 
then  sent  a  colony  of  seven  ships  with  108  men  under  the 
escort  of  his  cousin,  Sir  Richard  Granville.  He  appointed 
Ralph  Lane  governor.  This  second  expedition  reached 
Roanoke  Island  in  July,  1585.  The  Indians  supplied  them 
with  provisions  and  showed  them  every  kindness,  but 
they  returned  to  England  in  1586.  Raleigh  was  disap- 
pointed because  they  did  not  remain  in  America. 

In  April,  1587,  he  sent  another  colony  consisting  of  117 
men,  women,  and  children  under  the  direction  of  Gov- 
ernor John  White.  They  reached  Roanoke  Island  in 
July.  On  August  18,  1587,  Virginia  Dare  was  born — the 
most  famous  baby  in  American  history.  This  second 
colony  became  the  famous  "Lost  Colony".  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  paid  from  his  private  fortune  for  these  expedi- 
tions and  in  that  way  lost  much  of  his  wealth. 

Raleigh  introduced  the  smoking  of  tobacco  in  England 
as  well  as  the  use  of  potatoes.  He  planted  potatoes  from 
America  on  his  estate  in  Ireland.  They  soon  became  a 
stable  crop  and  became  known  as  Irish  potatoes.  He 
also  introduced  in  England  mahogany  brought  from  one 
of  his  expeditions  to  South  America. 

In  1603  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  the  Tudor  family, 
died.  There  was  no  heir  to  the  throne;  so  Parliament 
selected  the  king  of  Scotland  to  become  the  king  of  Eng- 
land uniting  the  thrones  of  England  and  Scotland.  James 
I  of  the  Stuart  family  of  Scotland  became  the  king  of 
England  in  1603. 

It  was  reported  to  James  I  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
opposed  his  succession  to  the  English  throne.  For  this, 
Raleigh  was  tried  for  treason  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  day  before  the  execution  was  to  take  place,  James  I 
commuted  his  sentence  to  a  life  term  in  prison.  How- 
ever, after  spending  thirteen  years  in  prison,  he  was 
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released  in  1616  to  explore  again  in  the  New  World.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  instructed  under  penalty  of  death 
not  to  attack  any  Spanish  possessions.  This  instruction 
he  did  not  obey;  so  he  was  executed  in  London  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1618.  However,  he  did  live  to  see  a  permanent 
English  colony  established  in  America,  as  Jamestown  was 
settled  in  1607,  eleven  years  before  his  death. 

While  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  in  prison,  he  wrote  his 
History  of  the  World.  Also,  he  wrote  poetry,  some  of  it 
being  on  religious  and  philosophical  themes.  When  the 
North  Carolina  legislature  in  1792  selected  the  present 
site  for  the  capitol,  it  was  fitting  that  it  should  be  named 
Raleigh  in  honor  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

For  further  reading: 

Paul  Green,  The  Lost  Colony,  1937. 

THOMAS  HARIOT 

Thomas  Hariot,  one  of  the  great  mathematicians  of 
Europe,  who  is  closely  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  Oxford,  England,  in  1560. 

At  that  time  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  making  a  selec- 
tion of  experts  who  would  be  helpful  in  his  colonial 
schemes,  and  Thomas  Hariot  was  one  of  the  fortunate 
young  men  to  be  selected.  How  this  came  about  is  not 
known,  but  Hariot  set  out  on  this  adventurous  expedition 
in  1585.  He  surveyed  and  mapped  "Virginia,"  which  is 
now  North  Carolina. 

After  the  completion  of  this  job,  Hariot  returned  to 
London,  where  he  retired  to  Raleigh's  Irish  estate  and 
worked  diligently  at  mathematics.  It  was  here  on  this 
estate  that  he  completed  his  mathematical  work.  One 
thing  that  made  him  famous  was  the  bringing  over  to 
one  side  all  the  terms  of  an  equation  in  algebra  and  equat- 
ing them  to  0  (ax2  +  bx  -f-  c  —  0) .  This  began  the  study 
of  algebraic  formulas. 

Some  of  his  other  mathematical  contributions  are  the 
formations  of  equations  with  given  roots,  a  statement  of 
relations  between  roots  and  co-efficients,  and  the  symbols 
for  "greater  than"  (>)  arid  "less  than"  (<). 
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More  is  known  of  Hariot's  astronomical  work  than  of 
his  mathematical  work.  Within  a  month  of  Galileo's 
construction  of  the  telescope,  Hariot  with  his  helper, 
Christopher  Tooke,  supplied  all  of  his  students  with  in- 
struments "to  reduce  the  pain  in  the  eyes  as  they  watched 
the  sun  spots."  Therefore,  we  may  assume  that  he  invent- 
ed a  telescope.  Before  his  death  in  1626  he  had  observed 
the  moon,  Jupiter,  and  the  comets. 


CHAPTER  II 


PIONEERS  OF  THE  COLONIAL  AND 
REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD 

WILLIAM  DRUMMOND 

At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  William  Drummond  was  chosen  by 
the  eight  Lords  Proprietors  to  become  the  first  governor 
of  colonial  North  Carolina  (then  known  as  Albemarle). 
Carolina  was  given  to  the  eight  Lords  Proprietors  by 
King  Charles  II  of  England  in  1663.  The  term  of  office 
for  the  governor  was  three  years.  There  were  only  about 
two  thousand  people  in  what  is  now  North  Carolina. 
William  Drummond  was  a  Scotchman  whose  home  was 
in  Virginia.  We  have  little  record  of  his  administra- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  except  that  he  governed  with  a 
council  of  six  men.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he 
returned  to  Virginia  in  1667. 

Nine  years  later  in  1676  under  the  leadership  of  Na- 
thaniel Bacon  many  people  of  Virginia  rebelled  against 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  was  then  governor  of  Virginia. 
William  Drummond  took  the  part  of  Nathaniel  Bacon  in 
this  rebellion.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Sara  Drummond,  was  also 
an  active  leader  of  the  rebellion.  At  first  the  revolt  was 
successful,  but  Nathaniel  Bacon  died  suddenly  and  the 
rebellion  collapsed.  The  leaders  were  put  to  death  by 
Governor  Berkeley.  When  William  Drummond  was 
brought  into  Berkeley's  presence,  Governor  Berkeley  said, 
"Mr.  Drummond,  you  shall  be  hanged  in  a  half  hour." 
To  this  Drummond  replied,  "What  your  honor  pleases." 
He  seized  Drummond's  property,  reducing  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond to  poverty.  The  first  governor  of  colonial  North 
Carolina  (Albemarle)  was  hanged  by  the  Governor  of 
Virginia.  His  name  has  been  perpetuated  by  Lake  Drum- 
mond in  the  heart  of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
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JOHN  LAWSON 

The  proprietary  period  in  North  Carolina  produced 
only  one  volume  as  its  contribution  to  American  colonial 
history — John  Lawson's  History  of  North  Carolina.  Of 
John  Lawson  himself  little  is  known  with  certainty  about 
his  life  before  he  came  to  North  Carolina.  He  appears 
to  have  flashed  across  our  state,  leaving  behind  him  only 
his  book  as  an  illuminating  record  of  his  presence  and 
the  tragic  memory  of  his  death.  Where  he  was  born,  who 
were  his  parents,  and  where  he  was  educated  have  not 
thus  far  been  brought  to  light. 

All  that  we  know  of  John  Lawson  indicates  that  he  was 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  that  he  was  well-educated,  that  his 
tastes  were  cultured  and  that  he  possessed  ample  means 
to  indulge  them,  and  that  he  was  free  to  choose  the  course 
of  his  life  and  steer  it  where  he  would.  He  signed  his 
name  "John  Lawson,  Gentleman."  Being  of  a  mind,  he 
tells  us,  to  travel  and  see  the  world,  he  started  a  journey 
to  Rome  to  witness  the  pageant  of  the  Pope's  Jubilee  in 
the  year  1700.  On  that  journey,  an  acquaintance  sug- 
gested that  he  visit  North  Carolina. 

Five  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  we  find  him 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  town  of  Bath,  the  first 
town  established  in  North  Carolina.  Lawson  also  helped 
in  the  founding  of  New  Bern  and  Edenton,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  remained  in  the  colony  for  eight  years  before 
he  returned  to  England ;  during  this  time  he  was  engaged 
in  surveying  and  encouraging  colonization,  as  well  as 
writing  his  History  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1709  Lawson  was  in  London  for  a  short  while,  evi- 
dently attending  to  the  publication  of  his  book  which 
made  its  first  appearance  in  that  year.  While  he  was  in 
London,  he  was  appointed  Surveyor-General  of  the 
colony. 

The  History  of  North  Carolina  by  John  Lawson,  pub- 
lished first  in  1709,  was  issued  again  in  1711,  1714,  and 
1718  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  immigration.  It  was 
not  a  history  of  the  early  settlers,  but  rather  a  journal 
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of  his  travels,  descriptions  of  North  Carolina,  and  ac- 
counts of  the  Indians.  The  first  printing  in  1709  was 
entitled  New  Voyages  to  Carolina. 

It  was  in  September,  1711,  that  Lawson,  back  in  North 
Carolina,  started  on  his  last  trip  of  exploration.  With 
him  went  deGraffenried  of  New  Bern,  two  Negroes,  and 
two  trusted  Indians.  The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to 
discover  how  far  the  Neuse  River  was  navigable. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  this  fatal  trip  up  the 
Neuse  River  is  from  the  pen  of  deGraffenried.  Suddenly 
they  were  surrounded  and  seized  by  a  number  of  Indians 
who  led  them  away  to  trial.  They  were  acquitted  and 
ordered  set  at  liberty  the  next  day.  Meantime  other 
prominent  Indians  arrived  who  wanted  to  know  why 
these  white  men  were  being  set  at  liberty.  DeGraffenried 
asserts  that  at  this  critical  time  Lawson  ruined  their 
prospects  by  quarreling  with  the  Chief  of  the  Indians. 
However,  they  were  tried  again  and  deGraffenried  was 
acquitted,  but  John  Lawson  was  sentenced  to  death.  No 
one  ever  found  out  in  what  manner  this  was  done.  He 
was  executed  near  Snow  Hill  in  Greene  County  about 
September  22,  1711. 

For  further  reading: 

John  Lawson,  The  History  of  North  Carolina,  1937. 

JAMES  DAVIS 

James  Davis  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  North 
Carolina  printer.  He  came  from  a  shop  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  and  set  up  a  shop  in  New  Bern,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1749.  There  he  established  The  North  Carolina 
Gazette  in  1751;  this  was  the  first  newspaper  to  be  pub- 
lished in  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  was,  the  rec- 
ords indicate,  the  sixth  colony  to  have  a  printing  outfit; 
following  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  New  York. 

A  bill  was  passed  by  the  1749  North  Carolina  legisla- 
tive body,  for  the  "encouragement"  of  James  Davis,  by 
which  he  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  160  pounds  a  year  for 
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five  years  as  a  state  printer.  He  was  to  print  the  opening 
addresses  and  speeches,  the  journals  and  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  and  distribute  copies  to  all  proper 
officials.  His  first  publication  was  "The  Journal  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses/'  1749. 

In  1746  the  Assembly  named  a  commission  to  revise 
and  print  the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  imposing  a  duty 
on  wine,  rum,  distilled  liquors  and  rice  imported  into  the 
province  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  printing.  James  Davis 
was  employed.  Each  year  he  printed  the  laws  and  jour- 
nals. 

Competition  appeared  for  James  Davis  in  1764,  when 
both  he  and  Andrew  Steuart,  who  had  set  up  a  shop  in 
Wilmington,  printed  the  laws  of  that  year.  This  was  the 
first  printing  in  North  Carolina  done  by  Steuart. 

The  Assembly  reappointed  James  Davis,  but  refused 
to  pay  Steuart  any  money  except  100  pounds  in  North 
Carolina  currency  to  reimburse  him  for  his  trouble  in 
coming  to  the  province. 

James  Davis  also  printed  extracts  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  Continental  Congress,  meeting  in  Phila- 
dephia.  He  printed  the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  North  Carolina.  He  also  printed  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  of  the  thirteen  provinces,  and  in  1778 
the  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  bringing  France  to  our  aid  against 
England  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  was  the  last 
printed  matter  on  which  the  name  of  James  Davis  ap- 
pears. 

EPHR1AM  BREVARD 

Ephriam  Brevard,  physician,  author,  teacher,  soldier, 
and  author  of  the  reputed  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1744.  When  he 
was  four  years  of  age,  his  parents  moved  to  Iredell  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina. 

In  1761,  he  went  to  a  grammar  school  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Virginia,  but  the  next  year  he  returned  to  North 
Carolina.    In  1768,  he  graduated  from  Princeton  and 
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then  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Alexander  Ramsey  of 
South  Carolina.  He  aided  in  establishing  Queen's  Col- 
lege of  Charlotte,  and  for  a  time  taught  there.  About 
1776,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Polk, 
whose  brother,  Ezekeal  Polk,  was  the  grandfather  of 
President  James  K.  Polk. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Charlotte  on  May  19,  1775,  to 
discuss  the  issues  of  the  day.  While  this  meeting  was  in 
progress,  a  messenger  arrived  with  information  about 
the  Battle  of  Lexington.  A  committee  consisting  of  Dr. 
Ephriam  Brevard,  Colonel  William  Kennon,  and  Rev. 
H.  J.  Balch  were  appointed  to  write  a  suitable  resolution. 
Dr.  Brevard  wrote  it.  It  was  prepared  after  midnight, 
and  the  next  day  the  citizens  assembled  and  adopted  this 
document  as  expressing  their  sentiments.  This  is  known 
in  North  Carolina  as  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  date  of  its  adoption,  May  20,  1775, 
has  been  put  on  our  state  flag.  This  was  done  in  1885 
by  the  Legislature. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence  has  long  been  a  controversial  subject  in 
North  Carolina  history.  The  original  records  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  fire  in  1800.  An  attempt  to  reproduce  them 
from  memory  produced  what  is  known  as  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence,  which  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
prepared  by  Thomas  Jeffereson  and  to  certain  resolves  of 
the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County  on  May  31,  1775. 
Some  historians  think  that  the  attempt  to  reproduce  from 
memory  the  Resolves  destroyed  by  fire  in  1800  was  large- 
ly a  confusion  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence with  the  Resolves  of  May  31,  1775,  in  Mecklenburg 
County.  The  original  copy  of  the  resolves  of  May  20, 
1775,  known  afterwards  as  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence,  is  not  in  existence. 

Dr.  Ephriam  Brevard  died  in  1780. 

For  further  reading: 

W.  H.  Hoyt,  The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  1907. 
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WILLIAM  TRYON 

William  Tryon,  the  ablest  royal  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  was  born  in  England  in  1729.  He  came  to 
North  Carolina  in  October,  1764,  to  serve  as  lieutenant 
governor  under  Governor  Dobbs.  While  serving  in  that 
position,  he  perfected  a  plan  for  improving  the  postal 
system  of  the  colony.  He  was  vitally  interested  in  the 
internal  improvement  of  North  Carolina.  While  William 
Tryon  was  on  a  trip  of  inspection  over  the  colony  getting 
information  to  help  him  with  plans  for  its  improvement, 
Governor  Dobbs  died. 

William  Tryon  became  governor  on  April  3,  1765.  It 
was  at  this  time  the  Stamp  Act  was  creating  much  con- 
troversy in  the  colonies.  Governor  Tryon  prevented  the 
legislature  from  meeting  and  in  that  way  no  delegates 
were  chosen  to  represent  North  Carolina  at  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  of  1765  meeting  in  New  York.  England 
soon  repealed  the  Stamp  Act.  To  show  appreciation  of 
this  repeal,  the  colonial  Legislature  voted  to  locate  the 
capital  at  New  Bern  and  there  erect  an  appropriate  build- 
ing. Before  this,  there  was  no  fixed  capital,  and  the  legis- 
lature met  at  any  convenient  place.  The  governor  chose 
his  location.  Governor  Tryon  lived  in  the  home  of  the 
late  Governor  Dobbs  at  Brunswick.  The  king  had  advo- 
cated a  fixed  capital,  but  the  legislature  had  opposed  it. 
The  legislature  now  appropriated  the  money  and  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  erected  Tryon's  Palace  at  New  Bern.  Work 
was  begun  on  August  26,  1767,  and  the  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1770.  This  was  considered  the  finest  capitol 
building  in  America,  at  this  date. 

Governor  Tryon  had  trouble  with  people  known  as  the 
Regulators  from  1766  to  1771.  The  people  of  western 
Carolina  did  not  like  the  colonial  government.  These  peo- 
ple from  the  west,  known  as  the  Regulators,  contended 
they  were  taxed  while  the  money  was  spent  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  colony.  They  cited  Tryon's  Palace  as  an 
example  of  this.  The  officials  were  also  from  the  eastern 
section.  Finally  the  Regulators  rebelled  against  the 
colonial  government  and  fought  the  Battle  of  Alamance 
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with  the  colonial  authorities  on  May  16,  1771.  The  Reg- 
ulators were  defeated.  Many  of  these  became  Tories  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  they  never  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  government  of  the  eastern  section. 

Governor  Tryon  was  a  friend  of  education.  He  encour- 
aged the  establishment  of  schools.  New  Bern  was  for 
many  years  the  educational  center  of  North  Carolina. 
Governor  Tryon  was  also  known  for  his  tolerance  in  reli- 
gion. He  was  a  man  of  excellent  manners  with  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  The  legislature  established  Tryon 
County  in  his  honor  in  1777,  but  it  was  changed  from  the 
map  in  1779,  when  Governor  Tryon  became  a  Tory  leader 
in  New  York.  Wake  County,  formed  in  1770,  was  named 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Tryon,  whose  maiden  name  was  Miss 
Margaret  Wake. 

In  1771,  Governor  Tryon  left  North  Carolina  to  become 
the  Governor  of  New  York.  In  1780,  he  returned  to 
England  and  there  died  in  1788. 

FLORA  MACDONALD 

"As  long  as  the  banks  of  Scotland  shall  endure,  as  long 
as  Scotland's  sons  shall  delight  to  honor  great  names  of 
their  land,  as  long  as  human  hearts  shall  warm  to  the 
appeal  of  heroism  and  unselfish  devotion,  so  long  shall 
the  name  of  Flora  Macdonald  stand  high  among  the  hero- 
ines of  the  world." 

Flora  Macdonald,  the  most  famous  North  Carolina 
Tory,  was  born  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  in 
the  year  of  1722.  Her  father,  Roland  Macdonald,  lived 
on  a  farm  called  Milton  at  the  time  of  Flora's  birth.  Her 
childhood  home,  with  its  gleaming  lakes,  encircling  hills, 
and  neighboring  ocean,  was  the  very  place  to  influence 
this  thoughtful  girl.  Flora's  father  died  when  she  was 
small.  A  few  years  later  her  mother  married  Hugh  Mac- 
donald. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  excitement  was  sweeping  through 
Scotland  concerning  the  purpose  of  Prince  Charles,  the 
grandson  of  James  II  of  England,  who  was  deported  in 
1688.    It  had  long  been  the  Prince's  ambition  to  regain 
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the  throne  of  his  fathers.  He  had  come  over  the  water 
without  money,  men,  or  munitions,  but  with  high  hopes 
of  gaining  the  throne  of  England.  He  immediately  sent 
out  a  ringing  call  to  the  Scotch  clans  for  help.  The  High- 
landers of  Scotland  responded  highly  to  the  appeal  and 
swept  into  battle  immediately,  only  to  be  defeated. 

Prince  Charles'  faithful  friends  met  by  night  to  plan 
for  his  escape,  but  he  was  so  surrounded  by  his  pursuers 
that  it  seemed  beyond  human  power  to  rescue  him.  They 
said  to  Flora,  "We  all  know  that  you  are  the  only  person 
who  is  capable  of  saving  him."  Flora  knew  that  the  gov- 
ernment forces  were  searching  every  hill  and  dale  for 
him,  but  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  find  some  way  for  him  to 
escape.  A  fortune  was  offered  by  the  English  govern- 
ment to  any  man  or  woman  who  would  betray  him,  but 
imprisonment  and  death  threatened  those  who  should 
befriend  him. 

Flora  had  never  met  the  prince,  but  she  started  on  her 
mission  to  save  him.  Her  own  life  was  at  stake,  but  she 
felt  responsible  for  the  life  of  Prince  Charles.  She  and 
her  servants  went  to  her  old  home  for  a  conference  with 
her  brothers.  Returning  by  night,  they  were  seized  by 
soldiers  and  since  they  had  no  passports,  they  were  put 
in  prison  for  the  night.  Flora  learned,  to  her  great  re- 
lief, that  the  captain  of  the  group  was  her  grandfather 
and  asked  him  for  the  necessary  passports.  She  was 
presented  to  the  Prince  as  a  loyal  friend  who  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  her  life  for  his  safety.  The  Prince  expressed 
his  appreciation  in  his  genial  manner  which  won  him 
good  will  everywhere.  Flora  explained  to  him  that  he 
must  assume  the  character  of  an  Irish  spinning  maid,  for 
whom  she  had  secured  a  passport.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  a  boat  and  crew  should  meet  them  at  a  certain  place 
on  the  shore.  When  they  reached  the  shore  in  a  drench- 
ing rain,  they  nearly  lost  their  lives  in  a  fearful  storm, 
but  the  sailors  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  afloat. 

After  arriving  at  port,  the  Prince  bade  Flora  goodbye 
and  thanked  her  for  bringing  him  through  the  "wall  of 
fire"  which  had  surrounded  him.    He  hoped  that  when 
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he  should  win  his  throne  he  might  reward  her  loyalty 
with  many  honors.  Years  passed,  and  the  Prince  neither 
won  his  throne  nor  expressed  his  gratitude.  He  escaped 
to  France  and  later  to  Italy,  where  he  died  in  1788. 

On  November  6,  1750,  Flora  Macdonald  was  married 
to  Allan  Macdonald.  In  1774,  she  and  her  husband,  with 
five  of  her  seven  children,  set  sail  for  North  Carolina. 
When  she  arrived  at  Wilmington,  a  ball  was  given  in  her 
honor.  The  house  in  which  they  lived  temporarily  at 
Cross  Creek  in  Cumberland  County  is  still  known  as  Flora 
Macdonald's  House.  In  the  autumn  of  1775,  Flora  Mac- 
donald settled  at  her  new  home  on  a  large  plantation. 
Here  she  planned  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  with  her 
family  in  peace  and  quiet.  But  her  life  was  interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  She  took 
a  stand  with  the  Tories  during  this  time  of  chaos.  Her 
husband,  Allan  Macdonald,  received  a  commission  to 
raise  a  loyalist  army.  Flora  Macdonald,  mounted  on  her 
white  pony,  addressed  the  troops  in  Scotch  as  they  were 
reviewed  by  Allan  Macdonald. 

Allan  Macdonald  and  his  son  were  soon  captured  by 
the  American  forces  at  Moore's  Creek,  but  they  later 
escaped  to  Nova  Scotia.  Flora  Macdonald  and  her  chil- 
dren went  to  live  with  the  family  of  Kenneth  Black. 
Meanwhile,  two  of  her  children  died.  She  rarely  heard 
from  her  husband,  but  at  length  she  received  a  letter  ad- 
vising her  to  return  to  Scotland.  Flora  Macdonald  hated 
to  leave  America,  and  her  heart  was  sad  as  she  thought 
of  those  lonely  graves  of  her  children  in  North  Carolina. 
However  she  had  the  opportunity  to  secure  passports  for 
herself  and  her  youngest  daughter,  Fanny,  and  they  de- 
cided to  venture  upon  the  long  journey  to  Scotland  in 
1779.  At  Wilmington,  in  order  to  meet  her  expenses, 
Flora  Macdonald  sold  her  silver,  prized  for  its  beauty. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  Allan  Macdonald  was  given  his  dis- 
charge from  the  British  Army  in  1783  as  an  officer  on 
half -pay.  He  rejoined  his  wife  in  Scotland  on  the  Kings- 
burgh  estate.   Flora  Macdonald  died  on  March  5,  1790. 

In  North  Carolina  the  memory  of  Flora  Macdonald  will 
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be  forever  cherished.  There  is  no  finer  memorial  of  her 
than  Flora  Macdonald  College  at  Red  Springs,  North 
Carolina. 

For  further  reading: 

Paul  Green,  The  Highland  Call,  1941. 

J.  P.  MacLean,  Flora  Macdonald  in  America,  1909. 

ELISHA  BATTLE 

Elisha  Battle,  the  progenitor  of  the  famous  Battle  fam- 
ily of  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  Virginia  on  January 
9,  1723.  The  name  before  coming  to  America  was  prob- 
ably ".  .  .  of  Battle,"  as  it  appeared  that  way  in  early 
English  history. 

Elisha  Battle  settled  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  Tar  River, 
five  miles  from  Rocky  Mount.  He  soon  became  a  large 
landowner.  In  1764,  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  the  falls  of  the  Tar  River.  He  was  an 
official  of  that  church  twenty-eight  years,  and  was  active 
in  organizing  the  Kehukee  Association  on  November  6, 
1769,  at  Halifax,  North  Carolina.  He  served  as  clerk  for 
many  years.  It  was  largely  through  his  influence  that  a 
provision  was  put  in  the  rules  of  the  church  stating, 
"Lotteries  are  sinful."  This  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
majority  opinion.  This  Kehukee  Association  became  a 
Primitive  Baptist  Association  in  1827,  when  the  Primi- 
tive Baptists  organized  separately  in  this  state. 

Elisha  Battle  served  the  state  in  many  capacities,  as 
justice  of  peace,  as  commissioner  of  the  town  of  Tarboro, 
and  as  a  representative  for  Edgecombe  County  in  the 
General  Assembly  for  twenty  years.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  famous  Convention  at  Halifax  on  April  12,  1776, 
and  voted  for  separation  from  England.  He  was  in  the 
State  Senate  from  Edgecombe  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution. In  1788,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  at 
Hillsboro  that  refused  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution. 
He  voted  with  the  majority  to  postpone  adopting  this 
Constitution  until  a  Bill  of  Rights  could  be  added. 

Elisha  Battle  died  at  Tarboro  in  1799.  He  has  had  over 
two  thousand  descendants,  many  of  whom  have  occupied 
places  of  leadership  in  North  Carolina. 
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WILLIE  JONES 

In  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  in  North  Carolina  was  Willie 
Jones  of  Halifax. 

The  Jones  family  originally  came  from  Wales  to  Vir- 
ginia about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
then  to  North  Carolina,  where  they  became  wealthy. 
Willie  Jones  was  born  in  1741 ;  his  brother,  Allen,  on  De- 
cember 24,  1739.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  boyhood  and 
youth  of  the  two  boys,  except  that  they  were  educated  in 
England  at  the  celebrated  Eton  College,  where  they  were 
under  the  charge  of  Lord  Granville.  After  completing 
their  education,  the  brothers  returned  to  North  Carolina 
and  became  planters;  Allen  made  his  home  at  "Mt.  Gal- 
lant," Northampton  County,  and  Willie  came  to  Halifax 
about  1763.  His  fine  home  in  Halifax,  "The  Grove,"  was 
the  scene  of  many  parties  and  a  busy  center  of  aristo- 
cratic life. 

The  first  appearance  of  Willie  Jones  on  the  political 
stage  was  as  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  that 
met  in  New  Bern  in  1774.  His  home  is  said  to  have  been 
the  meeting  place  for  consultation  between  the  prominent 
patriots  from  every  section  of  the  province.  At  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  November,  1776,  he  took 
a  prominent  part.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  privileges  and  elections  and  also  of  the  committee  for 
drawing  up  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  constitution  of  North 
Carolina.  Willie  Jones  served  as  acting  governor  of 
North  Carolina  until  Richard  Caswell  was  elected  in  De- 
cember, 1776. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1776-1782 
and  1783,  he  was  a  member.  In  1787  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
prepare  a  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  he  de- 
clined to  serve  because  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Convention,  as  he  opposed  the  formation 
of  the  Union.  His  brother,  General  Allen  Jones,  was 
equally  as  strong  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  Constitution. 
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One  of  the  most  spectacular  events  in  Willie  Jones'  nota- 
ble career  was  his  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
national  Constitution  by  the  state  Convention  meeting  at 
Hillsboro.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  opposition.  When  the 
vote  was  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  ratification  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  184  to  84.  This  was  his  last  appearance 
as  a  public  official.  The  next  year  the  North  Carolina 
Convention  met  again  and  ratified  the  Constitution. 

The  story  is  told  that  on  one  day  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  of  1775,  Willie  Jones  came  into  the  little  town 
of  Halifax  from  his  estate  and  found  a  young  man  sitting 
on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  tavern. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked  him. 
"I  have  none,"  was  the  reply. 
"Where  is  your  home?"  he  asked. 
"I  have  none,"  was  the  reply. 

Willie  Jones  then  talked  with  him  a  little  further  and 
invited  him  to  share  his  home.  The  stranger  was  none 
other  than  John  Paul,  who  later  took  the  name  of  Jones 
with  the  permission  of  Willie  Jones,  and  from  that  time 
on  he  used  the  name  John  Paul  Jones;  later  he  dropped 
his  first  name  and  used  Paul  Jones  on  his  visiting  cards. 
It  is  supposed  that  John  Paul  Jones  sojourned  at  "The 
Grove"  for  a  year  or  more. 

Willie  Jones  died  on  June  18,  1801,  at  his  summer  home 
near  Raleigh  and  was  buried  in  his  garden.  The  identi- 
fication of  his  grave  has  been  lost.  He  has  been  honored 
by  having  a  county,  Jones,  and  a  town,  Jonesboro,  named 
for  him.  One  peculiarity  of  his  will  gives  a  trait  of  his 
character.  He  requested:  "My  family  and  friends  are 
not  to  mourn  my  death  even  by  a  black  rag;  on  the  con- 
trary I  give  to  my  wife  and  three  daughters  each  a  colored 
silk  to  make  them  hoods  on  the  occasion."  It  was  pro- 
vided in  his  will  that  his  grave  be  leveled  with  nothing 
to  indicate  its  location. 
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RICHARD  CASWELL 

Richard  Caswell,  the  first  governor  of  North  Carolina 
as  a  free  state,  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1729.  When  he 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  already  a  skilled 
surveyor;  his  letter  of  introduction  from  the  governor 
of  Maryland  induced  Governor  Johnston  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  offer  him  employment.  His  energy  and  skill  com- 
mended him  to  the  governor,  who  three  years  later  ap- 
pointed him  deputy-surveyor  for  the  province.  The 
surveyor's  life  was  full  of  hardships,  dangers,  and  adven- 
ture. A  cool  head,  steady  nerves,  keen  eyes,  and  trained 
muscles  were  prime  essentials  for  a  successful  surveyor 
on  the  frontier. 

Of  North  Carolinians  he  was  perhaps  as  versatile  as 
any  man  of  his  day.  He  was  a  surveyor,  a  lawyer,  an 
orator,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier;  and  in  each  of  these 
fields  of  activity  he  won  distinction  among  his  contempo- 
raries. In  all  those  contests  between  the  assembly  and 
colonial  governors,  which  led  up  to  the  Revolution,  he 
stood  in  the  forefront  in  his  support  of  popular  govern- 
ments. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  colonial  leaders  to  foresee 
that  the  contest  between  England  and  her  colonies  would 
probably  result  in  war ;  and  he  was  urgent  in  his  appeals 
to  the  provincial  congress  to  organize,  equip,  and  drill 
troops  for  the  emergency. 

In  all  these  military  arrangements  he  had  taken  a 
prominent  part;  and  when  the  state  came  to  select  offi- 
cers to  command  these  troops,  his  services  were  duly 
acknowledged  by  his  being  elected  Colonel  of  the  New 
Bern  District.  Preferring  a  military  career  to  political 
service,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress 
and  took  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to  raise,  arm, 
equip,  and  drill  his  regiments. 

Richard  Caswell,  surveyor,  lawyer,  legislator,  colonel, 
treasurer,  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  president 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  speaker  of  the  senate,  and 
governor,  was  more  variously  honored  by  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  than  any  other  citizen  before  his  day. 
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In  December,  1776,  the  new  constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  adopted  and  on  December  20,  1776,  Richard 
Caswell  was  chosen  as  the  first  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, independent  of  Great  Britain.  According  to  the 
Constitution  of  1776,  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  was 
to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  legislature.  Caswell  was  re- 
elected six  times,  serving  from  1776  to  1780  and  again 
from  1785  to  1787. 

He  died  November  10, 1789,  and  was  buried  at  his  home 
near  Kinston,  North  Carolina.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  to  him  in  Kinston,  and  one  of  the  counties  of  the 
state  was  named  in  his  honor.  In  December,  1942,  a  ves- 
sel was  also  named  in  his  honor. 

For  further  reading: 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Revolutionary  Leaders  of  North  Carolina,  1930. 


CHAPTER  III 


PIONEERS  IN  POLITICS  AND 
GOVERNMENT 

NATHANIEL  MACON 

Nathaniel  Macon,  usually  considered  the  most  famous 
national  statesman  in  North  Carolinas  history,  was  born 
of  Huguenot  parents  in  Warren  County,  North  Carolina, 
December  17,  1758,  and  died  there  June  29,  1837.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Prince- 
ton ;  in  1776,  he  left  college  and  served  during  the  summer 
in  the  New  Jersey  militia.  During  the  following  three 
years,  he  studied  law;  then  from  1780  he  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  army  as  a  common  soldier  until  1782,  re- 
fusing to  accept  any  pay  or  military  distinction. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  he  firmly  opposed 
its  adoption  on  the  ground  that  it  bestowed  too  much 
power  on  the  federal  government,  making  it,  in  effect, 
independent  of  the  state.  He  never  lost  this  dislike  of 
the  Constitution.  He  had  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government,  his  favorite 
saying  being  that  if  "left  alone  they  would  always  do 
what  was  right."  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  for 
thirty-seven  years.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Thomas 
Jefferson ;  and  with  him,  he  was  a  severe  critic  of  Hamil- 
ton's administration  of  the  treasury  and  laid  down  the 
doctrine  that  "this  government  depends  upon  the  state 
legislatures  for  its  existence.  They  have  only  to  refuse 
to  elect  Senators  to  Congress,  and  all  is  gone." 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, Macon  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration. In  the  interest  of  the  agrarian  supremacy 
for  the  South,  he  voted  consistently  with  his  doctrine  of 
State  Sovereignty.  He  voted  in  June,  1812,  for  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  Congress  to  report  on  the  enemy's 
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"spirit  and  manner"  of  warfare.  When  peace  had  been 
restored,  he  was  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
standing  army,  saying,  "The  true  way  to  make  our  state 
militia  efficient  is  to  let  them  know  that  the  safety  of  the 
nation  depends  on  them." 

In  December,  1815,  Macon  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  served  until  1828.  He  voted  in 
1816  against  the  bill  for  reestablishing  the  United  States 
Bank  and  remained  to  the  close  of  his  public  life  a  firm 
believer  in  the  "Old  State  Sovereignty  Doctrines,"  too 
much  so  to  be  an  administration  leader  under  President 
Monroe.  In  1824,  he  received  Virginia's  vote  for  the  vice- 
presidency.  Macon  retired  from  the  Senate  in  1828  of 
his  own  accord,  and  until  his  death,  on  June  29,  1837, 
lived  in  seclusion  on  his  plantation,  except  that  in  1835 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  In  1830  Randolph-Macon  College  was 
named  for  him  and  John  Randolph. 

He  left  a  request  that  anyone  visiting  his  grave  should 
place  a  rock  on  it.  He  was  buried  near  Macon,  North 
Carolina.  His  request  has  been  observed,  for  his  grave 
is  covered  wth  many  rocks  placed  there  by  visitors. 

For  further  reading: 

William  E.  Dodd,  The  Life  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  1903. 

WILLIAM  GASTON 

William  Gaston,  author  of  "The  Old  North  State", 
legally  adopted  as  the  official  song  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1927,  was 
born  in  New  Bern,  on  September  19,  1778,  of  a  Huguenot 
family  who  for  several  generations  had  lived  in  Ireland. 
His  father  was  a  well-known  doctor  who  lived  in  New 
Bern,  North  Carolina.  He  was  killed  by  the  Tories  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution  because  he  believed  in  the 
separation  of  England  and  her  colonies. 

William  Gaston  received  his  college  education  at 
Princeton  where  he  graduated  in  1796.  He  had  previous- 
ly attended  Georgetown  University,  being  the  first  stu- 
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dent  to  register  there.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1798.  Fortunately  for  him,  Chief  Justice  Taylor,  his 
brother-in-law,  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  bench;  so 
he  gave  all  his  practice  to  William  Gaston.  At  the 
home  of  this  brother-in-law  in  Raleigh  he  wrote  "The  Old 
North  State.'' 

It  is  reported  that  there  were  four  brothers  from  Eu- 
rope who  sang  in  a  concert  in  Raleigh  a  song  with  a  very 
pleasing  air.  The  morning  after  the  concert  Miss  Lou 
Taylor  tried  the  air  of  the  song.  Judge  Gaston  remarked, 
"That  air  would  do  splendidly  for  a  state  song."  Miss 
Taylor  then  asked,  "Could  you  not  write  some  verses  to 
suit  the  tune?"  Going  to  his  office  in  his  yard,  he  thought 
about  the  song  and  then  worked  out  the  verses.  Soon  the 
song  was  finished.  It  was  taught  to  the  school  children 
of  Raleigh  and  began  to  be  popular  at  once. 

In  1799,  William  Gaston  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
and  then  to  Congress  in  1813-1817.  He  was  a  Federalist ; 
and  with  most  Federalists,  he  opposed  the  War  of  1812 
and  voted  against  the  raising  of  money  and  soldiers  for 
the  conflict.  When  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law,  he 
was  recognized  as  a  great  orator  and  became  frequently 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 

Since  Gaston  was  a  Catholic,  it  appeared  for  a  while 
that  he  would  be  debarred  by  the  Constitution  from  hold- 
ing offices  of  trust  as  the  Constitution  of  1776  disqualified 
from  holding  office  those  who  denied  the  "truth  of  the 
Protestant  religion." 

William  Gaston  drew  up  the  act  creating  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  in  1818  and  served  as  judge  of 
this  court  from  1834  to  1844.  In  the  first  year  he  declared 
in  the  Supreme  Court  perhaps  the  most  important  de- 
cision respecting  the  rights  of  slaves  in  North  Carolina. 
He  said,  "It  is  certain  that  the  master  has  not  the  right 
to  slay  his  slave  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  slave 
has  a  right  to  defend  himself  against  the  unlawful  at- 
tempt to  deprive  him  of  life."  He  advocated  suffrage 
with  property  qualification  for  the  free  Negro.  In  one  of 
his  public  speeches  he  stated,  "It  is  slavery  more  than  any 
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one  cause  which  keeps  us  back  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment. It  stifles  industry  and  suppresses  enterprise.  It 
is  fatal  to  economy  and  providence.  Also,  it  discourages 
skill,  impairs  our  strength  as  a  community  and  poisons 
morals  at  the  fountain  head." 

Judge  William  Gaston  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1835,  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  and  out  of  respect  for  him  that  the  convention 
altered  the  Constitution  so  that  there  should  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  Catholics  for  office  holding.  He 
was  a  friend  of  religious  freedom.  The  Constitution  was 
thus  changed  in  1835,  making  eligible  for  office  those 
who  did  not  deny  the  "truth  of  Christian  religion."  This 
was  changed  in  1868,  making  ineligible  only  those  who 
denied  the  existence  of  God. 

William  Gaston  died  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on 
January  23,  1844. 

For  further  reading: 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Ante-Bellum  Builders  of  North  Carolina,  1930. 

WILLIAM  RUFUS  KING 

North  Carolina  has  been  the  birthplace  of  three  presi- 
dents— Andrew  Jackson,  James  K.  Polk,  and  Andrew 
Johnson,  but  only  one  vice-president,  William  Ruf  us  King, 
who  was  born  in  Sampson  County  in  1786.  He  was  the 
son  of  William  and  Margaret  D.  King.  After  attending 
the  local  private  schools,  he  entered  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  graduated  in  1803.  After  reading 
law  under  William  Duffy  of  Fayetteville,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1805  and  practiced  in  Sampson  County. 
After  serving  his  county  in  the  State  Legislature,  he  was 
elected  in  1810  to  the  Federal  Congress.  Here  he  remain- 
ed for  six  years  until  in  1816  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  American  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  by 
President  Madison.  He  then  spent  two  years  abroad.  In 
Russia  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Russian  noblewoman,  but 
this  marriage  was  forbidden  by  the  Russian  Government 
when  he  refused  to  renounce  United  States  citizenship 
and  settle  in  Russia.   He  never  married. 
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In  1818,  William  Rufus  King  returned  to  America  and 
settled  in  Dallas  County,  Alabama.  The  next  year  he  was 
sent  by  this  county  to  the  Alabama  Constitutional  Con- 
vention to  aid  in  writing  the  first  constitution  for  the 
state  of  Alabama.  The  state  of  Alabama  elected  him  in 
1819  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  he  remained  in  that 
position  until  1844,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President 
James  K.  Polk  as  our  minister  to  France.  He  remained 
in  France  until  1846,  when  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate;  he  served  until  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States.  In  1852,  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  Vice-President  with  Franklin  Pierce 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  His  health  failed  him;  so  he 
went  to  Cuba  before  the  election.  By  a  special  act  of 
Congress  he  was  sworn  in  as  Vice-President,  March  4, 
1853,  while  he  was  in  Cuba.  He  returned  to  Alabama  on 
April  17,  1853,  and  there  died.  He  never  went  to  Wash- 
ington after  his  election  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 

A  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  Sampson  County 
reads:  "William  Rufus  King,  1786-1853,  Statesman. 
Diplomat,  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States." 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM 

William  Alexander  Graham,  who  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ordered  Commodore  Perry  with  an  American 
squadron  to  open  Japanese  ports  to  American  trade,  was 
born  on  September  5,  1804,  in  Lincoln  County,  North 
Carolina.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Major  John  David- 
son, was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  His  father  was  General  Joseph 
Graham,  who  served  in  the  American  Revolution. 

William  Alexander  Graham  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  the  county.  He 
commenced  his  higher  education  in  the  Academy  at  States- 
ville.  He  was  known  from  his  early  years  for  his  indus- 
try, his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his  aptitude  to  learn. 
A  classmate  at  that  time  said  that  he  was  the  only  boy 
he  knew  who  would  spend  his  Saturdays  in  reviewing 
the  studies  of  the  week.    From  the  Academy  he  went  to 
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the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1820.  After  gradua- 
tion, William  Alexander  Graham  entered  upon  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Ruffin  and  obtained  his 
license  in  the  summer  of  1826. 

After  1833,  Graham  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  serving  as  Speaker  for  the 
session  1839-40.  In  1840-43,  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  Whigs  elected  him  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  in  1844  and  again  in  1846.  He  declined  to  run 
for  the  third  term  in  1848.  The  term  of  governorship 
was  then  two  years.  The  Whig  party  was  victorious  in 
the  national  election  in  1848,  electing  to  the  presidency 
Zachary  Taylor.  William  Alexander  Graham  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
organized  Perry's  expedition  to  Japan. 

Japan  had  a  dislike  of  everything  Western  that  had 
dated  from  over  two  centuries  prior  to  Perrys'  expedi- 
tion. In  disgust  over  the  commercial  exploitations  of  the 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch,  Japan  had  expelled  all 
foreigners  and  had  forbidden  all  Japanese  subjects  to 
leave  the  islands  on  pain  of  death.  Only  the  Dutch  were 
permitted  to  maintain  commercial  relations  with  Japan. 
As  early  as  1829,  President  Andrew  Jackson,  in  a  message 
to  Congress,  had  urged  a  trade  treaty  with  Japan.  In 
1845,  an  expedition  was  sent  out,  but  the  squadron  was 
refused  permission  to  land  in  a  Japanese  port.  Again 
on  March  24,  1852,  Commodore  Perry  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  to  establish  trade  relations  with 
Japan.  Perry  gathered  a  number  of  curious  presents  for 
the  emperor,  including  some  American  brandy.  The 
squadron  sailed  from  Hong  Kong  to  Japan  on  January  14, 
1854.  The  treaty  was  signed  formally  on  March  31,  1854. 
Japanese  dignity  broke  down  under  American  brandy, 
and  one  of  the  high  Japanese  Commissioners,  clinging  to 
Perry,  repeated  in  Japanese : 

"Nippon — America — all  same  heart!" 
Perry  returned  to  America  on  January  12,  1855. 

William  Alexander  Graham  was  nominated  by  the 
Whigs  for  vice  president  in  1852,  but  his  party  was  so 
overwhelmingly  defeated  that  it  soon  ceased  to  exist. 
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When  the  War  Between  the  States  began,  Graham  was 
at  first  opposed  to  secession,  but  later  he  identified  his 
fortunes  with  those  of  his  state.  In  1864,  North  Carolina 
elected  him  to  the  Senate  of  the  Confederacy.  After  the 
war,  he  was  an  executor  of  the  Peabody  Fund  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  the  South.  He  died  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  on  August  11,  1875. 

THOMAS  RUFFIN 

Thomas  Ruff  in,  famous  jurist  and  agriculturist  of  ante- 
bellum North  Carolina,  was  born  at  Remington,  King  and 
Queen  County,  Virginia,  on  November  17,  1787.  Sterling 
Ruffin,  his  father,  was  a  planter  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
ty of  Essex.  He  transferred  his  residence  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  died  in  the  County  of  Caswell.  Alice  Roane,  his 
mother,  was  of  a  very  distinguished  family  of  Virginia. 
She  was  first  cousin  of  Spencer  Roane,  the  chief  justice 
of  that  state  in  the  first  generation. 

Thomas  Ruffin  spent  his  early  boyhood  on  the  farm 
in  Essex  County,  Virginia,  and  attended  the  schools  of 
that  vicinity.  He  was  sent  to  a  classical  academy  in  War- 
renton,  North  Carolina.  There  he  was  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Marcus  George,  an  Irishman,  who  was  a  most 
painstaking  instructor  of  the  Warren  Male  Academy. 

At  this  institution  were  the  sons  of  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  eastern  North  Carolina  and  neighboring  counties 
of  Virginia.  Here  was  formed  a  great  friendship  which 
Thomas  Ruffin  cherished  with  great  satisfaction  through- 
out his  life.  From  the  Warrenton  Male  Academy  Thomas 
Ruffin  went  to  the  College  of  Nassau  Hall,  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  graduating  there  in  1805.  Here  he  won 
many  honors. 

Returning  home,  Thomas  Ruffin  soon  entered  the  law 
office  of  David  Robertson,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  as  a 
law  student.  Here  he  stayed  two  years  and  became  a  very 
good  friend  of  John  F.  May,  who  was  soon  Judge  May 
of  Petersburg.  He  then  pursued  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Honorable  A.  D.  Murphey  of  Hillsboro 
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until  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1808.  Early  in  1808, 
he  married  Miss  Ann  Kirkland,  the  daughter  of  a  promi- 
nent merchant  and  leading  citizen  of  Hillsboro. 

The  next  twenty  years  he  remained  in  Hillsboro.  In 
1813,  1815,  and  in  1816  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature  from  his  town,  and  also  filled  the  office  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  1816.  He  was  chosen  in  1829 
as  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  and  in 
1833  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
During  his  term  of  nearly  thirty  years  as  Chief  Justice, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  famous  jurists  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  North  Carolina  in  1854 
elected  him  to  its  presidency.  From  early  life  he  appear- 
ed to  have  a  fondness  for  agriculture,  especially  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit  trees,  flowers,  and  livestock. 

When  the  South  began  seceding  in  1861,  a  Peace  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  called  largely  by 
the  influence  of  ex-president  John  Tyler  of  Virginia.  The 
North  Carolina  Legislature  appointed  Judge  Ruffin  a 
delegate  to  this  conference. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs  to  the  very 
last.  When  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  organized  in  North 
Carolina  in  1869,  he  wrote  to  his  son :  "That  is  a  power 
not  to  be  entrusted  to  any  one  man  or  set  of  men.  It  is 
wrong — all  wrong." 

On  January  15,  1870,  after  an  illness  of  only  four  days, 
he  breathed  his  last  while  he  was  in  Hillsboro,  North 
Carolina,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

ZEBULON  BAIRD  VANCE 

Zebulon  Baird  Vance  was  born  on  May  13,  1831,  in 
Buncombe  County,  about  ten  miles  from  Asheville,  North 
Carolina.  His  father's  name  was  David  Vance  and  his 
mother  was  Margaret  Baird.  The  Vance  and  the  Baird 
families  were  among  the  oldest  families  of  that  section. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  to 
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a  school  across  the  mountains  to  Tennessee,  as  there  were 
no  schools  in  the  neighborhood.  Because  his  father  soon 
died,  he  had  to  return  home. 

At  the  age  of  21  years,  "Zeb"  Vance  decided  to  study 
law ;  so  he  wrote  David  L.  Swain,  who  was  then  the  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  also  a 
native  of  Buncombe  County,  for  help.  Vance  attended 
only  one  year,  but  he  studied  hard  and  returned  to  Ashe- 
ville  to  practice  law.  On  August  3,  1853,  he  married  Miss 
Harriet  N.  Espy. 

Zebulon  B.  Vance  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1854 
on  the  Whig  ticket.  He  was  great  for  making  effective 
stump  speeches ;  so  in  1858  his  district  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress. He  was  the  youngest  member  of  that  body.  In 
1861,  he  left  Congress  and  came  home  to  join  the  Con- 
federate forces.  He  was  selected  as  captain,  later  colonel, 
and  stationed  first  at  New  Bern  and  later  in  Virginia. 
While  he  was  in  Virginia  in  August,  1862,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  North  Carolina.  On  September  8,  1862,  at 
Raleigh,  he  was  inaugurated  as  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

In  1864,  he  was  re-elected,  defeating  W.  W.  Holden,  but 
with  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  in  1865,  Governor  Vance, 
on  his  thirty-fifth  birthday,  was  captured  by  Federal 
troops  at  Statesville  and  carried  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
a  prisoner.  There  he  was  locked  in  the  same  cell  with 
Governor  John  Letcher  of  Virginia  until  he  was  paroled. 
The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  elected  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1870,  but  he  was  refused  a  seat 
by  the  Senate,  due  to  his  support  of  the  Confederacy.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  governor  for  the  third  time.  He 
urged  the  state  to  improve  the  schools,  roads,  and  char- 
itable institutions.  While  he  was  governor,  he  lost  his 
mother  and  wife.  In  1879,  after  serving  two  years  as 
governor,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
remained  a  member  until  his  death  on  April  15,  1894. 

He  had  a  genius  for  making  friends  and  getting  votes. 
He  was  in  great  demand  as  a  lecturer.  One  of  his  favor- 
ite lectures  was  "A  Scattered  Nation"  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  Jews. 
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The  State  of  North  Carolina  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  the  Capitol  Square  in  Raleigh.  This  is  the 
only  monument  the  state  has  ever  erected  with  public 
funds.  The  city  of  Asheville  has  also  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

For  further  reading: 

Clement  Dowd,  Life  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  1897. 

WILLIAM  WOODS  HOLDEN 

William  Woods  Holden,  the  organizer  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  North  Carolina,  in  May,  1867,  was  born  in 
a  log  cabin  near  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina,  November  24, 
1818.  His  father,  Thomas  Holden,  was  the  owner  of  a 
grist  mill. 

William's  education  consisted  of  one  or  two  years  in 
the  "old  field  school."  When  he  was  about  the  age  of  ten, 
he  became  a  printer  in  the  office  of  The  Hillsboro  Record- 
er. At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  walked  thirty  miles  to  Mil- 
ton with  his  personal  belonging  and  worked  four  months 
on  The  Chronicle,  edited  by  N.  J.  Palmer.  Then  he  went 
to  Danville,  Virginia.  Here  he  wrote  his  first  article  for 
the  press  and  slipped  it  under  the  door  of  the  editorial 
room.  Two  days  later  it  was  published,  and  he  walked 
down  the  street  "the  proudest  boy  in  the  town  of  Dan- 
ville." A  year  later  he  returned  to  Hillsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  worked  in  a  store.  When  he  was  eighteen,  he 
went  to  Raleigh,  where  he  found  employment  as  a  type 
setter  for  the  Star.  He  arrived  there  with  seven  dollars 
in  his  pocket  and  a  debt  of  $150.00  in  Hillsboro.  He 
worked  hard  on  the  Star;  after  a  few  years,  he  was  in- 
fluenced to  borrow  money  to  buy  an  interest  in  the  paper. 
He  worked  with  the  Star  four  years,  receiving  $8.00  per 
week.  At  this  time  there  were  three  newspapers  in 
Raleigh:  The  Register,  Whig;  The  Star,  Whig;  and  The 
Standard,  Democrat.  When  he  failed  in  buying  the  Star, 
he  studied  law  at  night;  in  1841,  he  received  his  license 
to  practice.  In  1840,  he  made  his  first  political  speech 
supporting  Harrison  and  Tyler,  the  Whig  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
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After  leaving  the  Star,  he  opened  a  law  office  in 
Raleigh.  He  married  Miss  Anne  Young  of  a  socially 
prominent  and  well-to-do  family.  He  took  part  in  the 
public  life  of  the  city  and  in  the  affairs  of  his  party,  often 
attending  the  Whig  Convention  as  a  delegate  from  Wake 
County. 

In  June,  1843,  he  became  editor  of  the  Standard  and 
left  the  Whig  Party,  proclaiming  he  had  always  been  a 
Jefferson  Democrat.  He  gave  no  explanation  why  he 
changed,  as  the  Whigs  then  controlled  the  state  and  he 
stood  well  with  the  leaders.  At  the  same  time  Holden 
was  proving  himself  a  good  business  man  by  making  a 
financial  success  of  the  Standard;  it  had  eight  hundred 
subscribers.  The  Standard  and  the  Fayetteville  Observer 
were  the  first  papers  in  the  state  to  have  patent  medicine 
advertisements.  Holden  led  the  way  in  the  state  in  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  requiring  subscriptions  to  be 
paid  in  advance,  although  it  cost  him  a  number  of  readers. 
In  1848,  through  the  influence  of  Holden,  David  Settle 
Reid  of  Rockingham  County  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats on  a  platform  advocating  the  removal  of  property 
qualifications  for  voting;  however,  Reid  was  defeated  by 
Charles  Manly  by  only  854  votes.  The  same  candidates 
ran  in  1850,  and  Reid  won,  defeating  Charles  Manly  by 
a  majority  of  two  thousand  votes. 

In  1858,  Holden  himself  sought  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  governor;  although  apparently  the  masses 
favored  him,  the  politicians  of  the  party  managed  the 
convention  so  as  to  nominate  John  Ellis.  As  one  said, 
"The  upper  crust  generally  are  for  Ellis,  while  the  un- 
washed multitude  are  generally  for  Holden." 

In  1860,  Holden  advocated  the  taxation  of  slaves  ac- 
cording to  value.  The  slave  holders  had  been  paying  only 
a  poll  tax  of  forty  cents — a  great  advantage  to  the  slave- 
holders. In  1860,  he  wished  to  see  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
the  Northern  Democrat,  elected  president,  but  for  the 
sake  of  party  loyalty,  he  supported  John  C.  Breckenridge, 
the  candidate  of  the  Southern  Democrats.  He  wished  the 
Breckenridge  and  the  Douglas  supporters  to  vote  for  the 
stronger  man  and  in  that  way  defeat  Lincoln. 
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There  was  always  much  opposition  to  secession  in 
North  Carolina.  Madison  County,  North  Carolina,  in 
proportion  to  population  contributed  more  soldiers  to  the 
Union  Army  than  any  other  county  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  early  fall  of  1863,  a  peace  movement  swept  North 
Carolina.  In  eight  weeks  one  hundred  meetings  were 
held.  This  was  due  to  a  dislike  of  Confederate  leaders 
and  conscription.  The  women  of  Wayne  County  held  a 
peace  meeting.  Holden,  although  he  voted  for  secession 
in  1861,  became  he  leader  of  this  movement,  as  he  soon 
realized  the  folly  of  secession.  The  Standard,  edited  by 
Holden,  was  not  allowed  to  circulate  in  the  army. 

On  February  10,  1864,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
Raleigh  and  William  Woods  Holden  was  nominated  for 
governor  on  a  peace  platform  to  oppose  Governor  Vance. 
Holden  received  twenty-nine  thousand  votes  while  Gov- 
ernor Vance  received  forty-three  thousand  votes  in  the 
election  of  1864. 

After  the  War  Between  the  States  was  over,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  President  as  Provisional  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  serving  from  May  to  December,  1865. 
He  also  served  as  governor  from  July,  1868,  to  December, 
1870.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  became  very  strong  in  North 
Carolina.  In  Caswell  County,  twenty-one  persons  were 
whipped  or  scourged;  some  were  killed.  Walter  Stevens, 
the  Republican  Senator  of  Caswell,  was  murdered  in  the 
Court  House  at  Yanceyville,  while  the  Democrats  were 
holding  a  meeting  in  the  building.  By  June,  1870,  thir- 
teen persons  had  been  murdered  in  North  Carolina. 
Holden  appointed  influential  citizens  in  some  counties  to 
persuade  the  Klan  to  cease  these  activities.  He  was  un- 
successful in  getting  cooperation  in  Orange  and  Chatham 
Counties.  On  July  8,  1870,  he  proclaimed  martial  law  in 
those  two  counties  and  sent  Colonel  G.  W.  Kirk  with  six 
hundred  men  to  preserve  order.  Several  leaders,  includ- 
ing Josiah  Turner,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Standard,  were 
arrested.  The  Democrats  in  1870  got  control  of  the  legis- 
lature. After  a  partisan  trial  beginning  in  December, 
1870,  the  legislature  convicted  Governor  Holden  of  "high 
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crimes  and  misdemeanors' '  and  removed  him  from  office 
on  March  22,  1871.  The  historian,  W.  K.  Boyd,  of  Trinity 
College,  wrote  in  1899 :  "His  trial  is  a  slur  on  the  party 
that  conducted  it — still  greater  is  the  shame  that  his  dis- 
abilities were  never  removed." 

Afer  his  removal  he  went  to  Washington,  where  he 
was  connected  with  the  National  Chronicle;  but  he  later 
returned  to  Raleigh  as  postmaster.  There  he  died  in 
March,  1892. 

For  further  reading: 

William  Kenneth  Boyd,  William  Woods  Holden,  1899. 

ALBION  WINGEGAR  TOURGEE 

Albion  Winegar  Tourgee,  the  most  famous  "Carpet- 
bagger" of  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  Williamsville, 
Ohio,  May  2,  1838.  He  was  the  son  of  Valentine  and 
Louise  Winegar  Tourgee.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on  his 
father's  farm  until  about  1846,  when  the  family  moved 
to  Kingsville,  Ohio,  where  he  entered  an  academy.  He 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1859 ;  soon 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Twenty-Seventh  New  York 
Volunteers  in  April,  1861.  He  was  seriously  wounded  at 
Bull  Run.  In  consequence  of  this  wound,  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  and  reentered  the  University  of 
Rochester,  where  he  graduated  in  1862.  In  the  fall  of 
1862,  he  again  enlisted  in  the  105th  Ohio  Volunteers. 

He  was  married  May  14,  1863,  to  Miss  Emma  K.  Kil- 
bourne,  of  Ohio.  On  account  of  his  wounds  he  left  the 
service  in  1864.  At  the  close  of  the  conflict  he  located  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  in  1865,  where  he  published 
the  Union  Register.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  loyalist 
convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1866.  He  represented  Guil- 
ford County  in  the  Constitutional  Conventions  of  1868 
and  1875.  He  was  Superior  Court  Judge  of  the  Seventh 
Judicial  District  from  1868  to  1875.  After  his  term  as 
judge  expired,  he  moved  to  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  was  pension  agent  until  1880.  While  he  was  in 
North  Carolina,  he  advocated  and  aided  in  securing:  (1) 
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equal  political  and  civil  rights  for  all  North  Carolinians, 

(2)  The  abolition  of  a  property  qualification  for  voting, 

(3)  The  election  by  the  people  of  all  officials,  (4)  The 
abolition  of  the  whipping  post,  (5)  The  establishment  of 
a  public  school  system  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. In  1881,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  and 
began  the  publication  of  a  magazine,  the  Continent.  The 
next  year,  however,  he  moved  it  to  Philadelphia,  where 
after  lingering  for  three  years  longer,  the  magazine  ex- 
pired. Subsequently,  he  made  his  home  in  Mayville,  New 
York;  while  he  was  there,  he  became  Professor  of  Legal 
Ethics  in  the  Buffalo  Law  School.  He  actively  supported 
William  McKinley  for  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1896 ;  as  a  result,  in  1897  he  was  made  consul  to  France, 
where  he  died  on  May  21, 1905. 

Among  the  books  written  by  Albion  Winegar  Tourgee 
are :  A  Fool's  Errand  by  One  of  the  Fools,  sl  biographical 
sketch  of  his  life  in  North  Carolina;  Bricks  Without 
Straw;  An  Appeal  to  Caesar;  and  the  Battle  of  the  Stan- 
dards— an  account  of  the  election  of  1896. 

For  further  reading: 

Roy  Floyd  Dibble,  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  1921. 

MARION  BUTLER 

Marion  Butler  was  born  in  Sampson  County,  North 
Carolina,  on  May  20,  1863.  His  great  grandfather  had 
settled  in  that  county  about  1760.  Their  home  was  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  Clinton,  the  county  seat;  there  in 
the  country  Marion  Butler  passed  his  boyhood.  He  at- 
tended the  local  Salem  High  School  and  then  entered  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  graduated  in 
1885.  When  his  father  died  that  year,  he  took  over  the 
management  of  his  father's  business  interests. 

In  1890,  Butler,  then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
took  up  the  fight  of  the  farmers  for  the  establishment  of 
a  railroad  commission  to  control  the  railroads.  He  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate,  using  that  issue 
as  the  leading  one  in  his  campaign.    Butler  was  elected 
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and  he  introduced  such  a  measure  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  North  Caro- 
lina began  the  policy  of  regulating  railroads  in  1891. 

For  years  Dr.  Alderman,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  and 
others  had  appealed  to  each  General  Assembly  to  establish 
a  college  for  women,  but  without  success.  Marion  Butler 
took  up  the  issue  and  introduced  the  law  establishing  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Women,  now 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

In  the  North  Carolina  legislature  of  1895,  he,  with  Sen- 
ator Willis  R.  Williams,  was  active  in  securing  passage 
of  the  Six  Percent  Interest  Law,  making  six  percent  the 
maximum  legal  interest  rate.  In  1895,  Butler  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina.  There  as  a  member  of  the  post-office 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  he  aided  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  appropriating  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  make  a  test  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
mail  system,  giving  the  rural  districts  a  daily  mail 
service. 

Senator  Butler  was  also  a  member  of  the  Senate  Naval 
Committee  and  aided  in  securing  an  appropriation  to 
begin  the  building  of  submarines;  as  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  the  United  States  was  the  first  country  in  the 
world  to  build  a  modern  submarine.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  man  ever  made  a  more  brilliant  record  during  one  term 
in  the  United  States  Senate  than  did  Senator  Butler. 

Senator  Butler  was  always  allied  with  the  farm  move- 
ments, working  with  such  leaders  as  the  late  Dr.  Cyrus 
Thompson  of  Onslow  County.  In  1896,  Butler  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  People's  Par- 
ty (Populist  Party)  ;  and,  with  his  party,  he  supported 
William  J.  Bryan  for  president  in  1896  and  in  1900.  When 
the  Populist  Party  went  out  of  existence  after  1900,  But- 
ler became  a  Republican.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1901,  he  remained  in 
Washington  until  his  death,  devoting  his  energies  to  the 
practice  of  law. 
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DANIEL  LINDSAY  RUSSELL 

Daniel  Lindsay  Russell,  the  only  Republican  governor 
of  North  Carolina  since  1877,  was  born  in  Brunswick 
County  on  August  7,  1845.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  L. 
Russell  and  Caroline  Sanders  Russell.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  a  few  days  old ;  so  he  was  taken  to  Onslow 
County  and  reared  by  his  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Sanders.  This  home  was  a  beautiful  three  story 
frame  building,  which  is  still  standing. 

Daniel  Lindsay  Russell  was  educated  at  the  Bingham 
Military  School  before  attending  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  two  years.  In  his  later  years  he  stated  that 
he  left  the  University  because  it  could  teach  him  nothing 
more,  as  he  knew  more  than  the  professors.  He  was  in- 
deed a  man  of  great  ability  and  posessed  a  superior 
intellect. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  under  the  guidance  of  Governor 
Vance,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Brunswick 
County  in  1864  and  1865,  succeeding  his  father  who  rep- 
resented the  county  in  1862.  The  Constitution  of  1868 
prohibited  the  election  of  anyone  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  His  family  held  a  large  amount  of  farm  lands  in 
Brunswick  County.  In  1868,  Daniel  L.  Russell  became  a 
Superior  Court  judge,  holding  that  position  until  1874. 
He  represented  Brunswick  County  again  in  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1876.  He  afterwards  represented  his  district  in 
Congress,  defeating  Alfred  M.  Waddell  in  1878.  In  1896, 
he  was  elected  governor  of  North  Carolina  for  a  term  of 
four  years. 

The  fusion  of  the  Republican  and  Populist  parties  in 
that  year  resulted  in  his  election.  This  was  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years  that  a  governor  who  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  party  was  chosen ;  his  ticket  was  elect- 
ed with  him.  Although  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States 
the  same  year,  carried  the  state  by  nineteen  thousand, 
Russell  won  with  a  plurality  of  more  than  eight  thousand 
votes.  The  late  Dr.  Cyrus  Thompson  of  Onslow  County 
served  with  him  as  Secretary  of  State.    Dr.  Thompson's 
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brilliant  mind  and  keen  sense  of  humor  with  his  friendly 
personality  won  his  way  into  the  esteem  of  the  people  of 
the  state. 

Why  an  aristocratic  southerner  should  turn  Republican 
at  a  dangerous  period  is  a  subject  worthy  of  study.  His- 
torians have  ignored  it. 

At  the  declaration  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  Rus- 
sell was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  full  of  youth  and  hope, 
attending  the  University.  In  an  old  album  of  1860,  pos- 
sessed by  one  of  his  classmaes  in  the  customary  style  of 
collegians  of  his  day  he  wrote  as  his  motto:  "Love  and 
war."  When  the  war  of  secession  broke  out,  he  left  col- 
lege, volunteered  quickly  and  threw  his  whole  soul  into 
the  struggle.  He  returned  to  Brunswick  and  raised  and 
equipped,  at  his  own  expense,  a  company  of  a  hundred 
men  and  marched  them  to  Fort  Fisher.  He  and  his  com- 
pany were  kept  there  for  about  a  year.  He  tired  of  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  seashore  that  prevailed  there  and 
the  uneventful  life  became  boresome  to  him.  He  tried  to 
get  his  company  transferred  to  the  army  of  Virginia, 
where  the  war  was  being  waged.  Being  refused  this  re- 
quest by  the  War  Department,  he  attempted  to  withdraw 
forcibly  his  company  from  the  fort  and  carry  them  to 
Virginia  to  place  them  with  the  military  authorities  there. 
He  chartered  a  boat  at  his  own  expense,  defied  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort,  and  was  about  to  march  his  company 
aboard  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  Confederate  military 
authorities  and  deprived  of  his  command;  he  was  about 
to  be  summarily  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  war, 
but  through  the  influence  of  Colonel  George  Davis,  then 
a  senator  from  North  Carolina  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, he  was  released  and  went  back  to  his  father's  large 
plantation  in  Brunswick  County.  From  henceforth,  all 
the  zeal  and  ardor  he  once  possessed  for  the  Confederate 
cause  was  turned  against  it. 

Governor  Russell  possessed  a  forceful  brain  and  eyes 
that  were  keen  and  thoughtful.  He  weighed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  He  had  experience  in  forestry,  road 
building,  and  the  control  of  soil  erosion.   As  to  farming, 
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he  owned  more  farm  land  than  any  Governor  of  his  gen- 
eration. He  understood  and  sympathized  with  the  rural 
districts. 

Governor  Russell,  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Amanda  Sanders 
Russell,  worked  for  forty  years  for  social  justice  and  gave 
all  that  he  earned  to  help  others  and  further  progressive 
ideas  such  as  public  health,  vocational  training,  higher 
education  for  his  state,  and  internal  improvements.  For 
the  past  twenty  years,  his  former  residence  in  Wilming- 
ton has  been  a  Catholic  school  for  colored  children,  seek- 
ing a  silent  and  sacred  solution  of  a  human  problem.  His 
historic  rice  plantation  is  today  a  state  prison  farm. 

Governor  Russell  died  in  1908  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
Hickory  Hill  cemetery  near  his  old  home  in  Onslow  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina. 

For  further  reading: 

Rosalie  Fitzhugh  McNeill,  "The  First  Fifteen  Months  of  Governor 
Daniel  Lindsay  Russell's  Administration,"  Unpublished  Ph.D.  Thesis, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

CHARLES  BRANTLEY  AYCOCK 

Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  known  as  the  educational 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
near  Fremont,  on  November  1,  1859.  The  ancestors  of 
Aycock  were  among  the  first  settlers  around  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Neuse  River,  in  Wayne  County.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  ten  children.  His  mother  was  a  remark- 
able woman,  possessing  intellectual  gifts  which  made  up 
for  her  lack  of  a  formal  education.  His  father  was  a 
leader  in  his  community. 

Aycock  was  born  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  the 
War  Between  the  States  began,  and  he  grew  to  manhood 
during  the  Reconstruction  period.  He  was  therefore  of 
an  age  to  understand  and  receive  vivid  impressions  of 
that  bitter  period.  Too  young  to  take  any  part,  he  was 
old  enough  to  be  profoundly  impressed.  His  father's 
house  became  a  favorite  center  for  the  farmers  in  the 
section,  who  came  in  the  evenings  and  discussed  politics. 
Aycock  listened  to  the  discussions  with  keen  interest,  even 
hiding  under  the  steps  to  hear  the  conversations. 
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Aycock  was  a  good  student  in  school.  He  entered  the 
Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  then  conducted  by  Elder  Syl- 
vester Hassell.  He  also  studied  under  the  famous  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Foy,  who  established  the  Kinston  Collegiate 
Institute  in  1871.  Foy  quickly  recognized  the  superior 
abilities  of  his  pupil  and  took  pride  in  his  development. 
From  Kinston,  Aycock  went  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  studied  law,  graduating  in  1880. 

While  he  was  at  the  university  he  won  many  medals 
and  honors  and  became  a  student  leader.  In  1881,  he 
began  practicing  law  in  Goldsboro  with  Frank  A.  Daniels. 
Aycock  was  married  twice — first,  in  1881,  to  Miss  Varina 
Davis  Woodard,  daughter  of  Elder  William  Woodard  of 
Wilson  County.  She  died  in  1890,  leaving  two  children : 
Charles  B.  Aycock,  Jr.,  and  Alice  Varina  Aycock.  In 
1891,  he  married  Miss  Cora  Lily  Woodard,  who  was  a 
younger  sister  of  his  first  wife  and  who  survived  him  with 
seven  children. 

In  1893,  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  as  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  eastern  district  of  North  Carolina.  He  grew  pop- 
ular as  a  leader  in  politics  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  1900 
he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  took  office  January  15, 
1901,  and  immediately  began  a  campaign  for  improving 
the  State's  public  schools,  as  he  had  promised.  He  came 
into  office  on  a  platform  pledged  to  a  policy  of  more  lib- 
eral pensions  to  Confederate  soldiers;  of  increased  facil- 
ities for  the  care  of  the  insane,  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  deaf,  and  for  the  state's  higher  institutions  of 
learning;  and  of  general  improvement  of  the  public 
school  system  and  other  progressive  measures.  He  soon 
attracted  national  attention  and  was  invited  by  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  Maine  to  canvass  that  state  in  be- 
half of  their  schools. 

In  January,  1905,  Aycock  returned  to  Goldsboro  as  a 
private  lawyer,  resuming  his  law  practice  with  Hon. 
Frank  A.  Daniels.  He  continued  his  crusade  for  educa- 
tion during  his  later  life.   On  April  4,  1912,  while  he  was 
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addressing  the  Alabama  Educational  Association  on  Uni- 
versal Education,  he  suddenly  died.  North  Carolina  and 
America  had  lost  a  great  leader  when  they  lost  Charles 
B.  Aycock.  He  was  he  most  beloved  North  Carolinian 
of  his  generation. 

For  further  reading: 

R.  D.  W.  Connor  and  Clarence  Poe,  The  Life  and  Speeches  of 
Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  1912. 

FURNIFOLD  M.  SIMMONS 

Furnifold  M.  Simmons,  the  dominant  political  leader  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century,  was  born  in  Jones  County,  North  Carolina,  on 
January  20,  1854.  After  attending  Joseph  Kinsey's 
school  at  Pleasant  Hill  in  Jones  County  and  later  at  La 
Grange,  he  attended  Trinity  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1873.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875  and  settled 
at  New  Bern  as  a  partner  of  ex-Chief  Justice  Faircloth. 

Furnifold  M.  Simmons  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1886, 
but  he  was  defeated  in  1890  by  his  Republican  opponent. 
President  Grover  Cleveland  in  1893  appointed  him  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  in  North  Carolina.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Mr.  Simmons  was  manager  of  Aycock's  campaign  for 
Governor  in  1900 ;  at  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
political  leaders  in  the  state.  After  this  successful  cam- 
paign, he  was  rewarded  by  being  chosen  a  United  States 
Senator  in  1901.  He  held  this  position  for  thirty  years. 
The  campaign  of  1900  was  known  as  "The  White  Suprem- 
acy Campaign",  because  the  principal  issue  involved  was 
the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  that  would 
disfranchise  many  Negroes.  This  was  also  often  called 
the  "Red  Shirt  Campaign" — (a  term  borrowed  from  Ital- 
ian history;  General  Garibaldi's  troops  were  called  "Red 
Shirts").  The  "Red  Shirts"  dressed  in  bright  red  and 
had  as  their  business  the  breaking  up  of  the  Republican 
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meetings  and  the  warning  of  the  Negroes  not  to  vote. 
This  was  a  bitter  campaign ;  much  of  the  political  propa- 
ganda on  both  sides  was  false. 

During  his  thirty  years  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Simmons 
remained  a  central  figure  in  the  politics  of  North  Caro- 
lina. His  friends  looked  upon  him  as  a  national  leader 
of  their  party  and  supported  him  with  remarkable  loyalty. 
In  time,  however,  some  of  the  Democrats  of  North  Caro- 
lina became  dissatisfied  with  his  leadership.  They  said 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  trying  to  "boss"  the  party. 
In  1908,  the  Democrats  who  opposed  the  Simmons  lead- 
ership were  led  by  W.  W.  Kitchin,  their  candidate  for 
governor.  Locke  Craig,  who  was  Kitchin's  rival  for  the 
nomination,  had  the  loyal  support  of  the  Simmons  group. 
Mr.  Kitchin  won  the  nomination  and  the  election,  becom- 
ing governor  in  1909.  Many  people  thought  the  defeat 
of  Locke  Craig  in  1908  was  a  death  blow  to  the  Simmons 
leadership.  But  they  were  mistaken;  four  years  later 
when  Mr.  Kitchin  was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  oppos- 
ing Senator  Simmons,  the  result  was  a  victory  for  Sena- 
tor Simmons,  Locke  Craig  was  then  elected  governor. 

F.  M.  Simmons  kept  his  power  and  influence  until  he 
refused  to  support  Alfred  E.  Smith,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President  in  1928.  He  then  supported  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Two  years  later  Josiah  W.  Bailey  defeated  Senator  Sim- 
mons in  the  Democratic  primary  and  took  his  place  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Simmons  retired  from 
politics  and  died  in  New  Bern  a  few  years  later. 

Although  Senator  Simmons  was  neither  an  orator  nor 
a  popular  speaker  in  the  Senate,  he  was  a  tireless  worker 
in  the  committees,  and  a  master  of  the  subjects  to  which 
he  gave  his  attention.  His  chief  interests  were  in  the 
improvement  of  inland  waterways  and  harbors  and  in  the 
development  of  industry  in  the  state. 

For  further  reading: 

James  Fred  Rippy,  F.  M.  Simmons,  Statesman  of  the  New  South; 
Memoirs  and  Addresses,  1936. 
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HENRY  GROVES  CONNOR 

Henry  Groves  Connor,  statesman,  jurist,  and  author, 
was  born  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  on  July  3,  1852. 
His  parents,  David  Connor  and  Mary  Catherine  Groves, 
came  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  from  Florida  in 
1843  and  to  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  in  1855.  That  year 
Wilson  County  was  erecting  its  court  house  and  Mr. 
David  Connor  came  to  Wilson  to  work  as  a  carpenter  on 
its  construction.  He  died  at  Wilson  on  June  3,  1876. 
They  were  Catholics,  among  the  first  to  settle  in  Wilson, 
and  known  for  their  good  deeds  in  the  community. 

Wilson  was  then  a  village  with  a  population  of  about 
1,000.  There  were  four  churches,  with  the  Primitive 
Baptist  Church  directed  by  Elder  P.  D.  Gold,  leading  all 
others  in  importance.  The  Baptist  Church  was  organized 
in  1860  by  Needham  Bryan  Cobb  in  the  court  house  with 
a  membership  of  only  eight. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  Groves 
Connor  was  compelled  to  discontinue  his  studies  in  school 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  a  man.  The  family  had  no  other  means  of  support. 
As  a  lad,  he  entered  the  law  firm  of  Howard  and  Whit- 
field, and  later  served  under  W.  T.  Dortch  of  Goldsboro. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  January,  1871.  For  a  few 
months  he  practiced  in  Nashville,  North  Carolina,  but 
soon  returned  to  Wilson,  forming  a  partnership  with 
Howell  C.  Moss  and  F.  A.  Woodard.  This  same  year  he 
married  Miss  Kate  Whitfield  and  to  the  union  twelve  chil- 
dren were  born. 

Mr.  Connor  was  very  successful  as  a  lawyer.  The  pro- 
hibition forces  in  1881  put  on  the  first  campaign  for  state 
wide  prohibition  in  North  Carolina.  He  directed  the  cam- 
paign for  prohibition  in  Wilson  County.  The  county  went 
against  prohibition  by  a  large  majority.  When  he  was 
offered  the  nomination  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  State  Senate  in  1882,  he  declined  for  fear  his  prohi- 
bition activities  of  the  previous  year  would  defeat  him. 

Wilson  County  sent  Henry  Groves  Connor  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1885.   In  that  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
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he  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  there  he  prepared  and  secured  the  passage  of  the 
Connor  Act.  This  act,  which  has  never  been  amended, 
provides  that  deeds,  contracts,  and  leases  shall  be  good 
from  the  date  of  registration  in  the  county  in  which  the 
land  is  located.  Prior  to  that  time,  if  a  person  were  in 
possession  of  a  tract  of  land  that  was  sufficient  notice  to 
all  that  he  had  a  claim.  The  Connor  Act  made  the  regis- 
tration of  the  deed,  contract,  or  lease  the  deciding  factor. 

Governor  A.  M.  Scales,  on  July  1,  1885,  appointed  Mr. 
Connor  as  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Third  Judi- 
cial District.  He  held  this  position  until  1893,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  president  of  the  Branch  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  While  he  was  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  on  December  30,  1891,  in  a  decision  involving  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  Company  (now  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line)  Judge  Connor  ruled  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  from 
taxation  did  not  apply  to  its  branch  lines.  In  this  case, 
the  sheriff  of  Halifax  County  had  brought  suit  against 
the  railroad  for  certain  taxes  due  the  county.  This  de- 
cision paved  the  way  for  the  repeal  of  all  tax  exemption 
held  by  the  railroads  of  the  state.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  building  of  railroads  the  state  had  granted  in  the  char- 
ter of  many  of  the  early  roads  exemption  from  taxation. 
Their  exemptions  from  taxation  were  repealed  in  the  next 
decade.  This  decision,  by  Judge  Connor,  won  popularity 
for  him  among  the  farmers  as  they  resented  the  exemp- 
tion of  any  railroad  from  taxation  while  they  were  taxed. 
This  resentment  was  a  major  factor  in  causing  the  rise 
of  the  Populist  Party  in  North  Carolina  during  the  1890's. 
The  farmers  looked  upon  the  Democratic  Party  as  too 
often  controlled  by  railroad  interests.  In  1894,  the  Pop- 
ulists and  the  Republicans  united.  This  fusion  party 
nominated  Judge  Connor  on  their  ticket  for  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  but  he 
declined  to  run. 

The  Democrats  sent  Mr.  Connor  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1899  and  1901.    In  both  sessions  he  was 
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an  active  leader,  serving  in  1899  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  in  1901  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 
In  this  session,  he  helped  Governor  Aycock  defeat  a  move- 
ment in  the  legislature  to  segregate  taxes,  having  each 
race  support  its  own  schools  through  a  special  taxation. 
Mr.  Connor  showed  this  was  illogical  as  much  of  the  taxes 
were  paid  by  corporations  and  other  sources  supported 
by  all  the  people.  Also,  he  showed  that  the  object  of  the 
public  school  was  to  educate  those  who  could  not  be  other- 
wise educated  and  that  the  opportunity  of  the  child  should 
be  in  no  way  connected  with  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  parent.  In  this  period  of  great  partisan  excitement, 
Mr.  Connor  always  held  judicial  balance,  taking  the  side 
of  justice  as  he  saw  it.  Some  Democrats  wished  Chief 
Justice  D.  M.  Furches  (Republican)  and  Justice  R.  M. 
Douglas  (Republican)  to  be  removed  from  the  State  Su- 
preme Court,  but  this  was  opposed  by  Judge  Connor. 

In  1902,  Henry  Groves  Connor  became  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  serving 
until  1909,  when  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  North 
Carolina.  This  position  he  held  until  his  death  on  No- 
vember 23,  1924. 

Although  always  leading  a  busy  life,  Judge  Connor  was 
a  great  student  of  books,  as  well  as  of  men.  In  coopera- 
tion with  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  of  Raleigh,  he  wrote  The 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  Annotated,  (1911),  giv- 
ing a  thorough  history  and  explanation  of  our  state  con- 
stitution. In  1907,  Judge  Connor  wrote  "William  Gas- 
ton" for  the  Great  American  Lawyer  Series.  This  series 
consists  of  biographies  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Judge  Connor  also  wrote  John  Archibald 
Campbell  (1920)  giving  the  life  of  this  Associate  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1853-1861,  who 
served  as  the  unofficial  contact  agent  between  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Confederacy. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SIX  ANTI-SLAVERY  LEADERS  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

BENJAMIN  SHERWOOD  HEDRICK 

North  Carolina  furnished  six  famous  anti-slavery  lead- 
ers. They  were  Benjamin  Sherwood  Hedrick,  Daniel 
Reave  Goodloe,  Eli  Washington  Caruthers,  Lunsford 
Lane,  Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  and  Levi  Coffin. 

Benjamin  Sherwood  Hedrick  was  born  in  Davidson 
County,  North  Carolina,  on  February  13,  1827.  He  grad- 
uated in  1851  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Hon. 
W.  A.  Graham,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  asked  Presi- 
dent Swain  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  to  rec- 
ommend a  clerk  to  the  office  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
Hedrick  was  recommended  and  appointed  to  the  position ; 
this  located  him  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  In  1854, 
he  returned  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to  teach 
chemistry  and  there  remained  until  he  was  expelled  in 
October,  1856,  for  his  views  on  slavery.  In  August,  1856, 
Hedrick  voted  the  local  and  the  state  Democratic  tickets 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Bystanders  asked  him  if  he  would  do  the 
same  in  the  presidential  election  in  November.  The  Re- 
publican Party,  recently  organized,  had  nominated  as 
their  first  candidate  for  the  presidency  John  C.  Fremont 
of  California.  Hedrick  stated  that  he  would  vote  for 
Fremont  if  his  name  should  be  placed  on  the  ticket  in  this 
state. 

On  September  13,  1856,  the  Standard  of  Raleigh,  the 
leading  Democratic  paper,  carried  a  short  article  under 
the  title,  "Fremont  in  the  South/'  It  closed  saying,  "If 
there  be  a  Fremont  man  among  us,  let  them  be  silenced 
or  requested  to  leave."  After  many  such  attacks,  Hedrick 
wrote  a  calm  article  explaining  his  views  on  slavery, 
which  were  similar  to  those  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Henry,  and  Randolph.  On  October  4,  1856,  the  students 
assembled  on  the  campus  and  burned  Professor  Hedrick 
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in  effigy  to  the  tolling  of  the  University  bell.  The  author- 
ities of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  on  October  11, 
1856,  removed  him  from  the  teaching  staff.  He  went  to 
New  York  and  worked  in  the  mayor's  office.  In  1861,  he 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  worked  in  the  Patent 
Office  until  his  death  there  on  September  2,  1886. 

The  Chapel  Hill  precinct  which  he  enraged  in  1856  by 
planning  to  vote  for  Fremont,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  president,  went  Republican  in  1928. 

DANIEL  REAVE  GOODLOE 

Another  anti-slavery  leader  of  North  Carolina  was 
Daniel  Reave  Goodloe,  who  was  born  in  Louisburg,  North 
Carolina,  on  May  28,  1814.  As  a  young  man  he  went  to 
the  town  of  Oxford  to  learn  the  printer's  trade.  For  a 
while  he  published  the  Examiner  (Oxford) ,  but  the  finan- 
cial rewards  were  so  meager  that  he  turned  to  law.  After 
following  this  profession  a  short  while,  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  became  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times.  He  edited  the  National  Era,  one 
of  the  leading  anti-slavery  newspapers  in  the  country 
and  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  against  slavery.  He  re- 
mained in  Washington  until  he  returned  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  1896. 

ELI  WASHINGTON  CARUTHERS 

Eli  Washington  Caruthers,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
near  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  was  an  ardent  aboli- 
tionist for  forty  years;  but  he  kept  it  to  himself  until 
July,  1861,  when  hostilities  had  commenced.  In  his  prayer 
at  his  church  in  Alamance  when  the  young  men  of  his 
congregation  were  away  in  the  army,  he  prayed  that  they 
might  "be  blessed  of  the  Lord  and  returned  to  safety, 
though  engaged  in  a  bad  cause."  The  next  day  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  church  board.  It  was  then  he  wrote 
American  Slavery  and  the  Immediate  Duty  of  Slavehold- 
ers, calling  for  immediate  emancipation. 
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LUNSFORD  LANE 

Lunsford  Lane  was  a  slave  of  the  wealthy  and  cultured 
Sherwood  Haywood  of  Raleigh.  His  parents  were  of 
pure  African  descent.  He  had  unusual  advantages  due 
to  the  culture  of  his  master.  He  waited  on  LaFayette, 
the  Revolutionary  hero,  when  he  passed  through  Raleigh 
in  1824  on  his  visit  to  America.  Lunsford  Lane  once 
heard  the  statement,  "It  is  impossible  to  enslave  an  intel- 
ligent people"  and  it  challenged  him. 

He  was  taught  by  his  father  to  make  superior  smoking 
tobacco.  It  is  reported  that  in  eight  years  Lane  saved 
one  thousand  dollars  through  tips  from  legislators  and 
other  sources.  His  master  died  after  promising  to  sell 
him  his  freedom.  Lunsford  Lane  approached  his  mistress 
about  purchasing  himself.  She  said  the  price  was  one 
thousand  dollars.  He  opened  a  wood  yard,  sold  pipes, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles.  In  1835,  he  bought  a  home 
and  lot  in  Raleigh  for  five  hundred  dollars.  He  bought 
his  wife  and  children  from  Mr.  Smith  for  $2500.  This 
he  paid  in  five  notes  of  five  hundred  dollars  each.  In  1840, 
he  went  north  and  lectured  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Later  he  returned  and  bought  his  aged  mother  for  two 
hundred  dollars  from  Mrs.  Haywood.  They  lived  in  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  Boston,  and  Oberlin.  He  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  time  before  1861  on  the  lecture  platform 
in  support  of  abolition.  Finally,  he  manufactured  a  drug 
known  as  "Dr.  Lanes  Vegetable  Fills."  We  know  noth- 
ing of  his  last  days. 

HINTON  ROWAN  HELPER 

Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  the  most  colorful  anti-slavery 
leader  of  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  Davie  County  in 
North  Carolina  in  1829.  He  attended  Meedsville  Acad- 
emy in  his  community,  where  he  was  taught  by  the  myste- 
rious Peter  S.  Ney  (supposedly  the  Field  Marshal  of 
Napoleon) .  There  he  graduated  in  1848.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  clerked  for  Michael  Brown,  a  merchant  of  Salis- 
bury. Although  he  had  only  limited  formal  schooling,  he 
was  very  much  interested  in  books  and  read  widely. 
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He  was  made  famous  in  1857  by  his  authorship  of  The 
Impending  Crisis  of  the  South:  How  to  Meet  It.  This 
book  was  regarded  as  "incendiary,  insurrectionary,  and 
hostile  to  the  peace  and  domestic  tranquility  of  the  coun- 
try." To  own  a  copy  was  against  the  law  in  the  South. 
The  Impending  Crisis  was  an  appeal  to  the  five  million 
"forgotten  men"  of  the  South,  the  non-slave  holding 
whites.  Helper  produced  figures  from  the  census  to  show 
that  the  South  had  fallen  behind  the  "free  states"  in 
practically  every  industry.  It  was  an  appeal  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  masses. 
This  book  was  used  by  the  Republican  Party  as  a  cam- 
paign document  in  the  election  of  1860.  Helper  said  that 
the  South  was  dependent  upon  the  North  frob  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  He  claimed  that  the  world  could  see  that 
the  South  was  helpless,  and  he  attributed  this  to  slavery. 
He  held  that  the  cotton  crop  was  of  little  value  to  the 
South,  since  it  was  manufactured  in  the  North  or  abroad. 
He  was  bitter  in  his  attitude  toward  slave-holders,  saying 
that  they  were  "unfit  to  occupy  any  honorable  station  in 
life"  but  yet  they  "yielded  all  the  official  powers  of  the 
South."  He  was  also  bitter  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
slaves.  This  book,  The  Impending  Crisis,  although  erratic, 
made  him  famous.  Laws  were  passed  in  some  states 
making  its  possession  a  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
endorsed  by  sixty-eight  Republican  Congressmen.  Three 
preachers:  Crooks,  McBride,  and  Bacon,  were  driven 
from  Guilford  and  Randolph  counties  for  circulating  the 
book.  Over  142,000  copies  were  sold  by  the  fall  of  1860. 
Helper  became  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  hated 
men  in  America. 

Helper  joined  the  Republican  Party  when  it  was  form- 
ed in  1856.  He  did  not  secede  with  the  South  in  1861, 
and  for  this  loyalty  Lincoln  appointed  him  consul  to 
Buenos  Aires.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on  Christmas 
in  1861  for  South  America,  and  there  he  remained  until 
1866.  While  he  was  in  South  America,  he  married  a 
wealthy  Catholic,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  a 
Catholic  priest  in  spite  of  his  dislike  of  Catholicism. 
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After  the  War  Between  the  States,  he  wrote  four  books 
as  severe  in  his  abuse  of  the  Negroes  as  he  had  formerly 
been  of  their  owners.  He  returned  to  Washington  about 
1870  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  working  on  a  scheme 
for  building  railroads  to  connect  the  United  States  with 
South  America.  He  tried  to  interest  J.  P.  Morgan,  Car- 
negie, and  Rockefeller  in  his  plans. 

His  last  days  were  sad;  after  his  wife  went  blind  in 
1899,  she  returned  to  South  America,  where  she  soon  died. 
His  mind  became  unbalanced,  and  he  took  his  own  life 
on  March  9,  1909,  in  Washington  where  he  had  registered 
under  an  assumed  name.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had 
tried  to  borrow  fifteen  hundred  dollars  from  certain  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  assuring  them  that  he  had  a  claim  of 
$60,000.00  against  one  of  the  South  American  Republics. 
An  old  friend  donated  the  burial  plot  in  Forest  Lake 
Cemetery  and  the  funeral  expenses  were  paid  by  the 
Author's  Society  of  New  York. 

For  further  reading: 

Hugh  Talmadge  Lefler,  Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  1935. 

John  Spencer  Bassett,  Anti-Slavery  Leaders  in  North  Carolina,  n.d. 

LEVI  COFFIN 

Levi  Coffin,  famed  philanthropist  and  President  of  the 
Underground  Railroad,  was  born  near  New  Garden, 
North  Carolina,  in  1798.  He  was  of  an  old  Quaker  fam- 
ily of  several  generations.  They,  with  many  others  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  came  from  Pennsylvania,  settling 
around  New  Garden,  North  Carolina,  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  This  was  on  the  highway  along  which  slaves 
were  carried  from  the  border  States  to  the  lower  South. 
The  sight  of  this  caused  Levi  Coffin  to  become  an  aboli- 
tionist at  the  age  of  seven. 

After  getting  what  education  he  could  from  the  local 
schools,  he  taught  for  a  few  years  in  different  neighbor- 
hoods of  his  section.  While  he  was  still  a  young  man,  the 
abolition  movement  was  strong  in  North  Carolina.  The 
North  Carolina  Manumission  Society  was  organized  in 
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1816,  and  in  a  short  time  it  had  forty  branch  organiza- 
tions. The  Greensboro  Patriot,  edited  by  William  Swaim, 
was  the  unofficial  organ  of  this  Society. 

The  first  underground  method  of  getting  slaves  to  the 
North  began  in  North  Carolina  about  1819.  In  that  year 
Vostal  Coffin,  a  relative  of  Levi  Coffin,  organized  the 
Underground  Railroad  near  New  Garden,  North  Caro- 
lina. This  work  increased,  becoming  an  organized  agency 
of  aiding  fugitive  slaves  to  escape  the  South  to  Canada. 
Probably  2000  slaves  escaped  every  year  from  their  mas- 
ters between  the  years  1830  and  1860. 

Concerning  his  aid  to  fugitive  slaves,  Levi  Coffin 
wrote : 

My  father,  in  common  with  other  farmers  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  allowed  his  hogs  to  run 
in  the  woods,  and  I  often  went  out  to  feed  them. 
My  sack  of  corn  generally  contained  supplies  of 
corn  bread  and  bacon  for  the  slaves,  and  many  a 
time  I  sat  in  the  thickets  with  them  as  they  hun- 
grily devoured  my  bounty,  and  listened  to  the 
stories  they  told  of  hard  masters  and  cruel  treat- 
ment, or  spoke  in  language  simple  and  rude,  yet 
glowing  native  eloquence,  of  the  glorious  hope  of 
freedom  which  animated  their  spirits  in  the 
darkest  hours, .  and  sustained  them  under  the 
sting  of  the  lash.  .  .  . 

We  often  met  at  night  in  a  thicket  where  a 
fugitive  was  concealed,  to  counsel  in  regard  to 
his  prospects  and  lay  plans  for  getting  him  safe- 
ly started  to  the  North. 

In  1824,  Levi  Coffin  married  Miss  Catherine  White  of 
the  same  neighborhood ;  and  in  1826  they  moved  to  New- 
port (now  Fountain  City),  Indiana,  where  his  parents 
had  moved  the  year  before.  There  he  became  a  merchant 
and  accumulated  wealth  fast.  In  a  few  years  he  opened 
an  oil  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil;  however, 
his  main  interest  remained  in  his  humanitarian  work. 
His  home  became  a  center  at  which  three  district  lines 
of  the  Underground  Railroad  converged.  Coffin  had  a 
carriage  to  convey  fugitives  to  the  next  "station".  He 
organized  sewing  circles  to  provide  clothing. 
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Later,  he  moved  his  business  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His 
interests  broadened,  including  temperance  and  prison 
reform.  His  Underground  Railroad  "station"  in  Cincin- 
nati was  considered  the  most  important  in  the  United 
States.  This  "station"  was  visited  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  while  he  was  making  a  tour  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

In  behalf  of  his  work,  Coffin  often  visited  North  Caro- 
lina, as  well  as  the  countries  of  Europe.  He  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  activities  on  September  16,  1877. 

For  further  reading: 

Levi  Coffin,  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  1876. 


CHAPTER  V 


TWELVE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATORS 

ARCHIBALD  DeBOW  MURPHEY 

Archibald  DeBow  Murphey,  known  as  "the  father  of 
public  education  in  North  Carolina,"  was  born  in  Caswell 
County  in  1777.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  David 
Caldwell's  famous  academy  in  Guilford  County.  He  en- 
tered the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1796  and  grad- 
uated in  1799.  The  next  two  years  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University.  In  1802,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  at  Hillsboro  in  Orange 
County.  From  1812  to  1818,  Murphey  represented 
Orange  County  in  the  State  Senate.  Senator  Murphey 
was  a  man  of  wealth.  He  made  a  careful  study  of  educa- 
tion in  New  England  and  visited  Europe  to  study  the 
educational  systems  there.  He  gave  his  conclusions  to 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  in  the  form  of  a  Report 
on  Education  in  November,  1817.  He  recommended  that 
North  Carolina  establish  a  system  of  public  schools  "that 
would  be  to  the  rich  a  convenience  and  to  the  poor  a 
blessing." 

Murphey's  interests  also  included  a  system  of  internal 
improvement.  To  accomplish  this  he  advocated  the  im- 
provement of  the  means  of  transportation  in  the  state, 
the  building  up  of  markets  within  North  Carolina  by 
developing  commercial  centers  at  advantageous  points, 
the  drainage  of  the  swamps  of  the  state  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  their  lands  for  agricultural  purposes.  He  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  complete  system  of  inland  transpor- 
tation by  deepening  the  inlets  and  sounds  along  the  coast, 
by  clearing  out  the  channels,  building  locks  and  otherwise 
rendering  navigable  the  principal  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
tories,  by  connecting  these  rivers  into  three  systems  by 
means  of  canals  and  good  roads,  and  by  building  turn- 
pikes into  those  remote  parts  of  the  state  which  could 
not  be  reached  by  water  routes.  One  system  was  to  be 
formed  by  improving  the  Roanoke  River  and  tributaries 
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and  giving  them  an  outlet  through  Albemarle  Sound. 
Another  system  was  to  be  formed  by  connecting  the  Yad- 
kin and  Catawba  rivers  with  the  Cape  Fear,  which  has 
a  direct  outlet  to  the  ocean.  The  third  system  was  to 
connect  the  waters  of  the  Tar  and  Neuse  rivers  with  an 
outlet  through  Ocracoke  Inlet. 

As  a  lawyer,  Murphey's  success  enabled  him  to  accum- 
ulate a  considerable  estate.  As  a  business  man,  his  failure 
involved  him  in  ruin,  suffering  and  humiliation.  The 
hard  times  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country  in 
the  early  twenties  swept  away  his  fortune  and  left  him 
heavily  in  debt.  He  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
Hillsboro  in  poverty.  There  he  died  on  February  1,  1832. 
His  triumph  came,  but  not  until  North  Carolina  developed 
its  school  system  and,  almost  a  century  later,  the  large 
commercial  centers  and  the  state  system  of  highways. 

For  further  reading: 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Ante-Bellum  Builders  of  North  Carolina,  1930. 

CALVIN  HENDERSON  WILEY 

Calvin  Henderson  Wiley,  the  first  state  superintendent 
of  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  the  only  state  superin- 
tendent in  the  entire  South  before  the  War  Between  the 
States,  was  born  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  on 
February  3,  1819.  He  attended  Caldwell  Institute  in 
Greensboro  to  prepare  for  college.  In  1840  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  highest  honors  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1841,  he  received  his  license  to  practice  law 
and  settled  at  Oxford,  North  Carolina.  There  he  had  a 
good  practice,  but  he  was  more  interested  in  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  state.  Determined  to  devote  his  life 
to  educational  work,  he  returned  to  Guilford  County. 

After  being  elected  to  the  legislature,  he  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  as  they  were  then  called.  The  bill  was  first  de- 
feated, but  it  was  reintroduced  by  Cherry  of  Bertie  and 
passed.  The  legislature  elected  Calvin  H.  Wiley  as  our 
first  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  1852. 
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The  state  had  established  a  system  in  1839,  but  there  was 
no  state  supervision  of  the  schools  until  Wiley  was  elected 
State  Superintendent  in  1852. 

When  he  took  charge  of  the  schools  in  January,  1853, 
they  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  "The  houses  were 
mere  log  hovels;  the  teachers  ignorant  and  careless  in 
their  work;  the  schools  poorly  attended."  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  were  growing  up  in  ignorance.  Thou- 
sands of  families  were  leaving  the  state  so  that  their 
children  could  be  educated.  Dr.  Wiley  knew  that  this 
condition  would  ruin  the  state;  so  he  devoted  his  life  to 
improving  the  schools. 

No  one  ever  had  less  to  guide  him  or  more  difficulties 
to  overcome  in  his  work.  He  did  not  know  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  state,  what  was  taught,  the  length  of  the 
school  term,  or  the  use  made  of  school  money.  All  this 
made  personal  investigations  necessary.  He  began  study- 
ing the  needs ;  and  in  1853,  in  his  buggy,  he  visited  thirty- 
six  counties.  He  found  the  laws  unenforced,  school  offi- 
cals  negligent  and  school  money  wasted  and  stolen. 

He  had  everything  to  do  and  everyone  to  instruct. 
Good  results  followed  his  hundreds  of  circulars,  public 
communications,  letters,  addresses,  and  interviews.  He 
aroused  the  officials  to  do  their  part,  adopted  text-books, 
organized  examining  committees  for  teachers,  and  estab- 
lished teachers'  library  associations  in  each  district.  He 
also  established  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education 
in  1858  and  organized  the  State  Education  Association 
in  1856. 

Just  at  the  time  that  his  work  began  to  grow,  the  War 
Between  the  States  began.  Dr.  Wiley  had  built  the  only 
state  system  of  public  schools  in  the  South.  Because  he 
was  able  to  keep  school  funds  from  going  for  war  pur- 
poses, the  schools  were  kept  open  throughout  the  war; 
however,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  office  of  State  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  was  abolished  in  1865.  The 
schools  were  forced  to  close  until  they  were  reestablished 
by  the  Constitution  of  1868. 

Calvin  Wiley  retired  to  private  life.  He  became  general 
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agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1869  and  con- 
tinued this  work  until  his  death.  However,  he  remained 
active  in  educational  matters  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  local  school  board  of  Winston,  North  Carolina,  until 
his  death  on  January  11,  1887. 
For  further  reading: 

Calvin  Henderson  Wiley,  North  Carolina  Reader,  1856. 

DAVID  CALDWELL 

David  Caldwell,  a  famous  preacher,  teacher,  statesman, 
and  physician,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  March  22,  1725.  He  was  the  oldest  of  four  sons 
of  Andrew  and  Martha  Caldwell.  We  know  little  of  David 
Caldwell's  youth,  except  that  as  a  boy  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  carpenter.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  that 
business  until  he  was  twenty-one;  then  he  worked  four 
years  for  himself  at  the  same  trade. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  David  Caldwell  decided  to 
enter  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  It  is  thought  he  taught 
before  going  to  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1761,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  After  his  gradua- 
tion he  taught,  studying  theology  in  the  meantime.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1763 ;  he  serv- 
ed as  supply  pastor  in  various  places,  and  on  May  16, 

1765,  was  appointed  "to  labor  at  least  one  whole  year  as 
a  missionary  in  North  Carolina." 

It  is  believed  that  Caldwell  first  visited  North  Carolina 
in  1764,  and  that  he  came  to  settle  in  1765,  although  there 
is  no  record  of  his  presence  here  before  1766.  He  was 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  in  June, 

1766,  and  he  joined  this  Presbytery  on  October  11,  1767, 
and  on  March  5,  1768,  he  was  installed  at  Buffalo  and 
Alamance  Congregations  in  Guilford  County.  This  pas- 
toral relation  continued  until  about  1820. 

David  Caldwell,  about  1767,  began  a  classical  school, 
which  was  continued  until  he  was  forced  to  discontinue 
his  educational  labors  by  the  infirmities  of  age.  It  usually 
had  about  fifty  boys  in  attendance  and  drew  its  patronage 
from  many  sections  of  the  commonwealth  and  from  other 
states  south  of  the  Potomac.   Included  among  his  pupils 
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were  five  who  later  became  governors,  such  as  Governor 
John  M.  Morehead;  many  others  became  educators,  such 
as  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  and  about  fifty  students  were 
prepared  for  the  ministry  by  him.  It  is  said  that  Cald- 
well was  instrumental  in  training  more  men  for  the  learn- 
ed professions  than  any  other  man  of  his  day  in  the  South. 
In  1781,  the  British  army  burned  his  library  and  all  his 
papers,  containing  the  records  of  his  early  life.  General 
Cornwallis  of  the  British  forces  offered  a  reward  for  his 
arrest. 

David  Caldwell,  although  primarily  a  teacher  and  min- 
ister, was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Provincial 
Congress  from  Guilford  County  that  met  at  Halifax,  in 
1776,  to  draw  up  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  After  the 
close  of  hostilities,  he  was  sent  to  the  Hillsboro  conven- 
tion, in  1788,  to  decide  if  North  Carolina  would  join  the 
new  nation  being  formed.  There  he  voted  against  ratify- 
ing the  new  Constitution  forming  the  present  government 
of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  his  services  as  a  teacher,  minister,  and 
statesman,  he  saw  the  need  of  a  physician  for  his  com- 
munity, so  he  studied  medicine  in  order  to  be  better  pre- 
pared to  serve  his  community. 

When  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  being 
organized  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  that  institu- 
tion, as  he  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  leading  educator  in 
the  State.  He  saw  fit  to  decline  this  offer  on  account  of 
his  age,  but  he  continued  to  teach  until  old  age  compelled 
his  retirement.  His  work  in  the  ministry  continued  until 
about  1820.  He  died  on  August  25,  1824,  being  then  in 
his  one  hundredth  year ;  he  was  buried  at  Buffalo  Church, 
which  he  had  served  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

He  was  succeeded  as  pastor  by  his  biographer,  Rever- 
end Eli  Washington  Caruthers,  who  remained  in  the  pas- 
torate until  1861.  These  two  men  served  these  churches 
continuously  for  ninety-six  years,  a  length  of  pastorate 
perhaps  not  equaled  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

For  further  reading: 

Eli  Washington  Caruthers,  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Reverend  David  Caldwell,  1842. 
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JOHN  CHAVIS 

John  Chavis,  for  whom  the  Chavis  Park  in  Raleigh  is 
named,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  North 
Carolina  history.  There  has  been  written  no  complete 
biography  of  him,  probably  because  very  little  is  known 
about  his  personal  life.  The  incidents  of  his  early  life 
have  been  much  disputed;  it  is  mainly  from  his  letters 
and  different  records  and  newspapers  that  we  know  of 
his  work. 

All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  he  was  born  near 
Oxford,  in  Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  about  the 
year  1763.  Our  next  news  of  him  is  that  he  attended 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  then  known  as  the 
Washington  Academy.  From  there,  he  went  to  Princeton 
and  studied.  His  opportunity  to  attend  Princeton  was 
given  to  him  by  a  group  of  Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  Vir- 
ginia, whose  tradition  was  one  of  liberality.  Chavis,  to 
these  Presbyterians,  "Seemed  to  be  a  man  of  promise 
and  they  gave  him  their  support  accordingly,"  irrespect- 
ive of  race  or  color.  One  tradition  is  that  he  was  sent  to 
school  by  a  group  of  white  people  to  see  if  he  could  learn. 

The  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  Virginia, 
in  1799,  show  that  some  of  these  same  stalwart  Presby- 
terians at  a  meeting  in  Lexington  of  that  same  year  talked 
with,  "John  Chavis,  a  black  man,  personally  known  to 
most  members  of  the  Presbytery  and  of  unquestionably 
good  fame,  and  a  communicant  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,"  on  the  subject  of  his  call  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Satisfied  with  his  narrative,  they  gave  him  other  trials, 
as  was  the  usual  form. 

At  Timber  Ridge  on  November  18,  1800,  he  presented 
himself  for  the  final  hearing  on  his  assigned  work.  It 
was  recorded  that  he  met  the  satisfactory  requirements 
of  the  Presbytery  and  was  licensed  to  preach. 

The  following  year  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  United  States  passed  a  resolution 
that  John  Chavis,  who  had  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Lexington  in  Virginia,  be  employed  as  a 
missionary  among  his  own  race  until  the  next  meeting 
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of  the  General  Assembly.  At  this  next  meeting  the  jour- 
nal of  Mr.  Chavis  was  read,  and  it  was  reported  that  he 
had  "executed  his  mission  with  great  diligence,  fidelity, 
and  prudence." 

In  1805,  he  returned  to  North  Carolina,  later  joining 
the  Orange  Presbytery.  Although  he  did  not  have  a  reg- 
ular pastorate,  he  preached  in  the  counties  of  Orange, 
Granville,  and  Wake  for  some  twenty  years. 

During  these  twenty  years  while  he  was  preaching,  he 
was  also  conducting  a  school  in  Raleigh.  In  the  Raleigh 
Register  for  August,  1808,  we  find  this  announcement: 
4 'John  Chavis  takes  this  method  of  informing  his  em- 
ployers and  the  citizens  of  Raleigh  in  general  that  the 
present  quarter  of  his  school  will  end  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  next  will  commence  on  the  19th.  He 
will,  at  the  same  time,  open  an  evening  school  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  children  of  color." 

His  charge  for  white  children  per  quarter  was  two  and 
a  half  dollars,  while  for  colored  children  it  was  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents.  Among  his  white  pupils  was 
Willie  P.  Mangum,  later  a  famous  United  States  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Another  source  from  which  we  learn  more  of  John 
Chavis  is  his  letters  to  Willie  P.  Mangum.  Some  of  these 
have  been  preserved  and  clearly  show  that  the  future 
senator  and  Chavis  were  good  friends.  In  one  of  these, 
dated  December  18,  1827,  Chavis  requested  that  Mangum 
attend  his  next  examination  which  was  to  be  held  in  Wake 
County. 

One  of  Chavis'  letters  to  Mangum  shows  that  they  dis- 
cussed political  matters  very  frankly.  On  September  3, 
1831,  Chavis  wrote: 

I  must  plainly  and  honestly  tell  you  that  I 
have  been  grieved  that  you  were  the  professed 
political  friend  of  General  Jackson,  because  I 
never  believed  him  to  be  expressly  what  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be.  .  .  .  Not  only  support  the 
election  of  Clay,  but  go  forth  to  Congress  with  a 
full  determination  to  support  the  renewal  of  the 
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United  States  Bank,  to  trample  under  foot  the 
doctrine  of  Nullification,  to  support  the  tariff  in 
its  main  bulwarks,  and  to  support  internal  im- 
provements, in  a  word,  to  prove  that  you  are  an 
American  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word." 

At  this  time,  the  country  was  suffering  from  fear  caus- 
ed by  the  Nat  Turner  Insurrection  in  Virginia  in  1831 ; 
and  in  North  Carolina,  as  in  other  states,  it  became  un- 
lawful for  any  free  Negro  to  preach  or  speak  in  public 
under  any  circumstances.  This  law  consequently  silenced 
Chavis  as  a  preacher  and  closed  his  school.  The  Orange 
Presbytery,  realizing  his  needs,  took  up  a  collection  for 
his  benefit. 

At  no  place  do  we  find  any  account  of  his  marriage  or 
any  home  life.  He  died  in  1838. 

For  further  reading: 

Benjamin  Brawley,  Negro  Builders  and  Heroes,  1937. 

ARCHIBALD  McDOWELL 

Dr.  Archibald  McDowell,  pioneer  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  April  10, 
1818.  His  early  youth  was  spent  in  active  labor  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  mill,  in  which  pursuits  he  acquired  those 
habits  of  industry  and  energy  that  characterized  him 
through  life  as  a  citizen  and  educator  and  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel. 

In  1842,  Archibald  McDowell  entered  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege and  graduated  in  1847.  Soon  after  his  graduation, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Owen.  In 
1848,  he  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Chowan 
Baptist  Institute,  later  Chowan  College,  Murfreesboro, 
North  Carolina.  This  school  opened  on  October  11,  1848. 
In  the  following  spring,  it  was  temporarily  suspended  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  the  town. 
Dr.  McDowell  then  moved  to  Milton,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  conducted  a  school  until  1853,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Raleigh,  where  he  labored  for  two  years,  preach- 
ing and  teaching. 
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In  1855,  he  returned  to  Murfreesboro,  having  been  call- 
ed to  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  in  the 
college.  Dr.  William  Hooper  was  the  president  of  the 
institution.  In  February,  1862,  after  Dr.  Hooper  resign- 
ed, Dr.  Archibald  McDowell  was  again  chosen  president. 
This  office  he  held  until  his  death  on  May  27,  1881. 

This  pioneer  in  the  education  of  women  in  North  Caro- 
lina played  a  leading  role  in  the  movement  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  women  from  the  binding  shackles  of  prejudice 
that  bound  them  in  ignorance  from  entrance  into  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

EZEKIEL  EZRA  SMITH 

Ezekiel  Ezra  Smith,  for  many  years  the  president  of 
the  Fayetteville  State  Teachers'  College,  was  born  in 
Duplin  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1852.  His  parents 
were  free  Negroes.  The  little  education  he  received  in 
his  early  childhood  was  from  his  white  playmates.  There 
were  no  schools  for  Negro  children  then.  This  early  asso- 
ciation with  white  people  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
friendship  with  them  during  his  whole  life.  After  the 
War  Between  the  States  he  went  to  school  in  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina.  This  school  was  conducted  by  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau ;  here  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Shaw  Uni- 
versity in  Raleigh. 

When  Ezekiel  Ezra  Smith  was  not  in  school,  he  worked 
at  a  turpentine  plant  in  Wilmington,  making  barrel 
staves.  His  pay  for  this  labor  was  twenty-five  cents  a 
day.  During  months  when  Shaw  University  was  not  in 
session,  he  taught.  Finally  he  graduated  in  1878,  receiv- 
ing the  A.B.  degree.  He  was  appointed  to  teach  in  a 
school  in  Goldsboro  that  year.  While  he  was  there,  he 
met  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman,  the  principal  of  the  white  school 
and  later  president  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  This 
friendship  continued  throughout  their  lives.  In  1883, 
Dr.  Smith  was  chosen  president  of  the  Fayetteville  State 
Normal  School  (Fayetteville  State  Teachers'  College), 
succeeding  Charles  W.  Chestnut.  He  held  the  position  for 
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the  greater  part  of  his  remaining  years.  This  school  was 
established  in  1877;  it  is  the  oldest  school  in  the  world 
devoted  primarily  to  the  training  of  Negro  teachers. 

Dr.  Smith  had  many  interests  besides  education.  He 
was  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  a  Democrat.  Also,  he  liked  military  life.  He 
was  appointed  a  major  in  the  North  Carolina  Home 
Guards  in  1880,  and  as  such  served  a  few  months  in  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  1898.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Grover  Cleveland  as  minister  to  Liberia  in 
1888,  and  he  served  at  this  post  for  two  years.  He  organ- 
ized the  first  North  Carolina  newspaper  for  Negroes,  the 
Banner  Enterprise,  while  he  was  teaching  at  Goldsboro. 
His  first  wife  was  Miss  Willie  A.  Burnette,  who  died  in 
1907.  Later  he  married  Miss  Nannie  Louise  Goode. 

Dr.  Ezekiel  Ezra  Smith  died  at  Fayetteville  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1932.  The  trustees  of  the  institution  chose  as  his 
successor  Professor  J.  W.  Seabrook. 

PETER  WEDDICK  MOORE 

Peter  Weddick  Moore  was  the  eldest  of  five  children. 
He  was  born  near  Faison's  Depot  in  Duplin  County, 
North  Carolina,  on  June  24,  1858.  His  parents  were 
slaves.  His  mother  made  every  sacrifice  to  send  her  chil- 
dren to  school.  Little  is  known  of  his  father  except  that 
he  was  killed  and  buried  by  the  Klu  Klux  Klan.  Moore, 
was  taught  by  a  very  brilliant  lawyer,  Burke  Marable, 
a  former  student  of  Shaw.  He  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  young  Moore,  who  had  received  very  little  edu- 
cation before  this,  due  to  North  Carolina's  poverty.  Peter 
Moore  taught  in  a  school  near  Clinton.  With  the  money 
he  received  for  teaching  and  for  farming  and  with  the 
little  aid  his  mother  could  give,  he  entered  Shaw  Univer- 
sity in  1880  and  graduated  in  1887.  It  is  said  that  his 
mother  went  hungry  to  send  her  children  to  school.  At 
one  time  four  of  her  five  children  were  at  Shaw  Univer- 
sity in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

After  his  graduation  at  Shaw  University,  Moore  taught 
in  the  schools  of  Bertie  County  and  then  at  Plymouth, 
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North  Carolina,  for  four  years.  While  he  was  teaching 
there  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Elizabeth  City  State 
Normal  School  (Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers'  College) 
in  1891.  He  remained  at  this  work  until  his  death  on 
April  19,  1934.  The  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Moore  was  held 
by  the  people  of  Elizabeth  City  is  reflected  in  Mayor  J. 
B.  Flora's  statement,  "Dr.  Moore's  death  has  given  the 
community  the  greatest  loss  that  it  has  had  for  many 
years." 

For  further  reading: 

N.  C.  Newbold,  ed.  Five  North  Carolina  Negro  Educators,  1939. 

SIMON  GREEN  ATKINS 

Simon  Green  Atkins,  the  founder  of  Winston-Salem 
State  Teachers'  College,  was  born  July  11,  1863,  at  Hay- 
wood, in  Chatham  County,  North  Carolina.  His  early 
schooling  was  acquired  at  Haywood.  He  taught  in  the 
local  village  school;  realizing  the  need  for  more  educa- 
tion, he  entered  St.  Augustine  College  in  Raleigh 
and  graduated  there.  He  taught  in  Livingston  College, 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  for  six  years,  1884-1890.  While 
he  was  there,  he  conducted  county  institutes  for  colored 
teachers,  similar  to  those  conducted  by  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Mclver  and  Dr.  Alderman  for  white  teachers.  Mr.  Atkins 
became  principal  of  a  public  school  for  Negroes  in  Win- 
ston-Salem in  1890.  In  addition  to  his  teaching,  he  be- 
came interested  in  developing  a  neglected  section  of  the 
town  known  as  Columbian  Heights.  In  1892,  Dr.  Atkins 
moved  with  his  family  to  this  new  settlement. 

In  1895,  Dr.  Atkins  resigned  his  position  in  the  public 
school  and  became  principal  of  the  Slater  Normal  and 
Industrial  School,  organized  in  Winston-Salem  in  that 
year.  The  state  gave  one  thousand  dollars  to  this  school 
on  condition  that  friends  of  the  institution  should  raise 
a  like  amount;  this  condition  was  met.  The  state  of 
North  Carolina,  in  1905,  acquired  this  property  and  as- 
sumed full  control.  The  General  Assembly  of  1925  grant- 
ed a  new  charter,  converting  the  institution  into  Winston- 
Salem  Teachers'  College. 
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Dr.  Atkins  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Negro  Teachers'  Association.  This  organization  in 
1930  established  the  North  Carolina  Teachers*  Record  as 
the  official  publication  of  the  organization.  The  state 
colored  Parent-Teacher  Association  was  organized  in 
1927,  largely  through  the  effort  of  Mrs.  Annie  Wealthy 
Holland. 

Dr.  Atkins  died  on  June  28,  1934,  and  the  trustees 
elected  his  son,  Francis  L.  Atkins,  as  his  successor. 

PETER  STUART  NEY,  OR  MARSHAL  NEY? 

Michel  Ney,  the  famous  field  marshal  of  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte, was  born  in  Lorraine,  France,  on  January  10, 
1769.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
between  England  and  France,  1756-1763,  known  in  Amer- 
ican history  as  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Marshal  Ney  served  Napoleon  during  the  French  Rev- 
olution. When  Napoleon  was  defeated  in  1814  and  ban- 
ished to  the  island  of  Elba,  off  the  Italian  coast,  Marshal 
Ney  pledged  his  loyalty  to  Louis  XVIII  of  France.  Na- 
poleon escaped  from  Elba  and  rallied  his  troops  again  to 
fight  for  the  control  of  France.  Marshal  Ney  was  sent 
against  his  old  commander,  Napoleon;  but  Ney,  with 
many  of  his  troops,  rallied  again  to  Napoleon.  The  king 
was  betrayed  by  Marshal  Ney.  Napoleon  soon  met  his 
final  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815  and  he  was 
then  exiled  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  in 
1821. 

Marshal  Ney  was  captured,  tried  and  put  to  death  as 
a  traitor  in  1815  by  the  French  Court.  Many  years  later, 
in  1848,  the  sentence  was  declared  irregular  by  the 
French  government,  and  Marshal  Ney's  name  was  in- 
scribed in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  December,  1853,  a 
monument  was  erected  to  Marshal  Ney.  His  widow  and 
three  sons  attended  the  ceremony. 

A  fugitive  from  France  came  to  America  after  the 
French  Revolution  and  landed  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, on  January  29,  1816.  He  gave  his  name  as  Peter 
Stuart  Ney.    After  teaching  in  South  Carolina  a  short 
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while,  he  settled  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina,  teaching 
several  years  in  Rowan  County  and  the  neighboring  com- 
munities. According  to  the  folklore  of  that  section  of  the 
state,  this  character  was  the  famous  Marshal  Ney.  He 
made  such  claims  when  he  was  intoxicated. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  pupils : 

One  Monday  morning  in  the  year  1832  Mr. 
Ney  came  to  school  feeling  somewhat  unwell 
from  the  effects  of  a  little  spree  the  Saturday 
previous. 

While  Ney  was  on  this  spree,  he  further  stated  that  the 
authorities  in  France 

ordered  that  some  of  my  old  soldiers,  whom  I 
have  often  led  into  battle,  should  be  my  execu- 
tioners. The  thing  was  so  revolting  to  French- 
men that  a  plan  was  formed  for  my  escape.  The 
officer  appointed  to  superintend  my  execution 
told  one  of  my  friends  to  apply  to  the  King  for 
my  body  for  interment.  He  did  so,  and  the  nec- 
essary permission  was  granted.  I  was  told  to 
give  the  command,  fire,  and  to  fall  as  I  gave  it. 
The  soldiers,  who  had  previously  been  instruct- 
ed, fired  almost  instantly,  the  balls  passing  over 
my  head  and  striking  the  plants  or  wall  behind. 
I  was  pronounced  dead,  nastily  taken  up,  put 
into  a  carriage,  and  driven  off  to  a  neighboring 
hospital.  .  .  .  That  night  I  was  disguised  and 
left  for  America.  .  .  . 

In  the  hour  of  his  death,  while  he  was  in  a  delirium, 
he  made  this  statement  to  his  physician :  "I  am  Marshal 
Ney  of  France."  Was  he  an  impostor  ?  Was  he  deluded? 
Was  he  really  the  great  Marshal  Ney? 

After  spending  thirty-one  years  in  America,  most  of 
which  was  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina, 
this  strange  character  died  in  Rowan  County  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1846,  and  was  buried  at  the  Third  Creek  Presby- 
terian Church. 

For  further  reading: 

Le  Gette  Blythe,  Marshal  Ney:  A  Dual  Life,  1937. 
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CHARLES  DUNCAN  MclVER 

Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  considered  by  some  "the  most 
dynamic  educational  evangelist  of  the  century,"  was  born 
September  27,  1860,  on  a  farm  near  Sanford,  in  Moore 
County,  North  Carolina.  He  early  learned  some  of  life's 
most  wholesome  lessons — economy,  self-denial,  and  bodily 
toil.  Mclver's  maternal  ancestors  were  of  Scotch  and 
English  descent;  his  father  was  a  successful  farmer  and 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Amid  the  thrifty  and 
orderly  influences  of  this  home,  in  attendance  upon  the 
excellent  private  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  in  the 
daily  performance  of  all  the  various  labors  that  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  farmer  boy,  Charles  D.  Mclver  spent  the 
first  seventeen  years  of  his  life.  Here  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  that  vigorous  health  which  enabled  him  to 
stand  so  well  the  mental  and  physical  strain  of  the  later 
years,  and  here  was  implanted  that  love  for  man  and  na- 
ture, and  that  intelligent  and  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  needs  of  our  rural  commonwealth,  which  proved 
valuable  forces  in  fitting  him  to  become  our  most  success- 
ful leader  in  the  great  cause  of  universal  education. 

The  fall  of  1877  found  Charles  D.  Mclver  enrolled  as 
a  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Here  he 
spent  four  profitable  years,  graduating  in  1881.  Mindful 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  other  and  younger  members 
of  his  family  to  be  educated,  he  secured  the  necessary 
funds  through  personal  notes  given  to  a  near  kinsman 
and  by  his  vacation  earnings  on  the  farm. 

Undecided  as  yet  upon  his  life's  work,  he  turned  to  the 
profession  of  teaching;  in  the  fall  of  1881,  he  became 
assistant  in  a  private  school  in  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
His  ability  won  quick  recognition,  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  scholastic  year  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
school.  In  May,  1882,  he  cast  his  first  vote,  this  being 
in  favor  of  a  local  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Durham 
public  school  system.  He  assisted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Durham  graded  schools;  after  serving  them  as 
principal  for  one  and  one-half  years,  he  resigned  to  accept 
a  similar  position  in  the  schools  of  Winston.  Associated 
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with  him  in  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  Winston 
was  Dr.  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the 
local  board  of  education.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  from 
this  famous  school  man  the  young  teacher  learned  much 
that  served  to  quicken  his  interest  in  the  educational  life 
of  his  state.  At  Winston  he  remained  from  February, 
1884,  until  September,  1886,  at  which  time  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Peace  Institute,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  where 
he  remained  until  June,  1889. 

He  early  associated  himself  with  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  as  one  of  its  active  members  and  sup- 
porters. The  vacation  periods  of  every  year  were  devoted 
to  work  in  county  institutes  and  in  State  summer  schools. 
In  addition  to  his  labors  as  teacher  and  lecturer,  Mclver 
did  much  to  promote  county  institutes  within  the  reach 
of  every  teacher.  He  advocated  larger  salaries  for  teach- 
ers, a  longer  school  term,  and  increased  appropriations 
which  these  imply. 

He  and  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  then  superintendent  of 
the  Goldsboro  Schools  and  later  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this 
work  of  conducting  county  institutes  for  teachers.  They 
reached  every  county  of  the  state.  Largely  through  his 
untiring  efforts  in  1891  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  for  Women  was  established  at  Greensboro,  with 
Mclver  as  its  first  president.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Aycock  educational  revival  of  1901  and  also  worked 
with  the  Southern  Education  Board  in  its  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate public  education  throughout  the  South. 

Charles  D.  Mclver  died  suddenly  in  1906. 

For  further  reading: 

C.  L.  Coon,  Charles  D.  Mclver  and  His  Educational  Service,  1907. 

CHARLES  LEE  COON 

Charles  Lee  Coon  (Kuhn) ,  one  of  the  most  colorful  edu- 
cators of  North  Carolina  and  always  a  friend  of  the 
underprivileged  child,  was  born  December  25,  1868,  on 
a  farm  four  miles  west  of  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina. 
He  was  the  son  of  David  A.  Coon,  who  was  a  soldier  in 
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the  War  Between  the  States.  His  father  had  a  great 
interest  in  schools,  refusing  all  public  offices  except  that 
of  a  school  committeeman  and  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education ;  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  dis- 
possessed. His  mother,  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Coon,  was 
equally  as  sterling. 

Charles  Lee  Coon  attended  the  neighboring  schools  and 
began  to  teach  in  January,  1886.  He  attended  the  Luth- 
eran school  at  Conover,  Catawba  County,  for  two  years 
and  completed  the  course  there.  He  taught  school  a  part 
of  each  of  these  years. 

Before  becoming  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wilson  City 
Schools  in  1907,  he  successfully  served  in  the  following 
positions:  principal  of  the  Denver  academy  in  Lincoln 
County,  1889-1891;  teacher  in  the  Lutheran  school  at 
Conover,  1891-1896;  principal  of  the  Lincolnton  Public 
Schools,  1896-1897 ;  teacher  in  the  Charlotte  High  School, 
1897-1899;  superintendent  of  the  Salisbury  Public 
Schools,  1899-1903 ;  secretary  of  the  Southern  Education 
Board,  1903-1904;  superintendent  of  the  Negro  Normal 
Schools  of  North  Carolina,  1904-1907;  chief  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
under  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  January  11- July  1,  1907.  In 
1907,  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Wilson  City 
Schools.  The  county  schools  of  Wilson  were  added  to  his 
jurisdiction  in  1913.  This  position  he  held  until  his  death 
on  December  23,  1927.  He  established  the  high  schools 
in  Wilson  and  Wilson  County. 

In  1911,  he  was  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Assembly.  Dr.  Coon  always  took  great  interest  in 
public  affairs.  From  1895  to  1896,  he  edited  the  Lincoln 
Democrat,  while  he  was  teaching.  He  wrote  as  a  reporter 
and  reviewer  for  the  Charlotte  Observer,  while  he  was 
teaching  in  Charlotte.  In  1912,  he  was  offered  the  nomi- 
nation for  superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  schools 
by  the  newly  formed  Progressive  Party,  but  he  declined 
the  nomination. 

Dr.  Coon  was  a  Lutheran  in  religion.  When  he  came 
to  Wilson,  he  moved  his  membership  to  the  Methodist 
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Church  and  became  the  superintendent  of  several  mission 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  county. 

In  his  educational  policies  he  encountered  many  con- 
troversies. He  was  an  active  supporter  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  rural  child  and  the  city  child, 
for  the  colored  child  and  the  white  child.  He  advocated 
these  policies  in  a  period  when  they  were  unpopular; 
however,  he  was  upheld  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Wilson  in  his  right  to  advocate  such  a  program. 

In  addition  to  his  public  activities,  Dr.  Coon  wrote 
much.   Some  of  his  most  important  writings  were : 

1903 — Southern  Education — Twenty  pamphlets  on  South- 
ern education. 

1907 —  Charles  D.  Mclver  and  His  Educational  Service. 

1908 —  Beginnings  of  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina, 
17 90-18 W- 

1909 —  Public  Taxation  and  Negro  Schools. 
1912 — Our  Responsibility  to  the  Negro. 

1915 — North  Carolina  Schools  and  Academies,  1790-1840. 

1926 — North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  "School  Sup- 
port and  our  North  Carolina  Constitution,  1868- 
1926." 

ROBERT  HERRING  WRIGHT 

Robert  Herring  Wright,  the  first  president  of  East 
Carolina  Teachers'  College,  was  born  in  Sampson  County, 
May  21,  1870.  His  youth  was  that  of  the  average  farm 
boy  of  the  1870's  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  He  ploughed 
and  planted,  tended  and  harvested.  He  enjoyed  the  usual 
social  activities  of  the  community  of  his  day,  and  he  at- 
tended the  neighboring  school,  when  there  was  a  school 
to  attend. 

The  days  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  in  the  South  of 
reconstruction  and  poverty.  Living  was  a  series  of  strug- 
gles. Men  and  women  who  had  lived  in  comfort  found 
themselves  fighting  for  life's  necessities.    Something  of 
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these  conditions  went  into  the  making  of  the  man.  He 
was  fond  of  saying  that  a  goodly  part  of  his  youthful 
educational  training  was  received  "at  the  business  end 
of  a  mule." 

The  schools  that  Robert  Wright  attended  in  his  boy- 
hood were  operated  by  public  funds  for  three  months  in 
the  year  and  then  extended  two  or  three  months  by  pri- 
vate subscriptions. 

At  the  age  of  18,  having  completed  the  "courses"  offer- 
ed in  the  local  school,  Wright  applied  for  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate and  a  job.  He  received  both  at  about  the  same 
time.  He  began  his  teaching  career  in  a  country  school- 
house  in  Bladen  County  in  1888;  he  continued  his  work 
there  until  1890.  From  1890-1892,  Wright  was  an  excel- 
lent student  at  Oak  Ridge  Institute.  Leaving  Oak  Ridge 
in  1892,  he  accepted  a  school  in  the  northern  section  of 
Marlborough  County,  South  Carolina,  and  taught  there 
for  two  years.  By  this  time,  he  seems  tojhave  been  defin- 
itely launched  upon  a  teaching  career. 

Entering  the  University  of  North  Carolina  as  a  soph- 
omore in  the  fall  of  1894,  wright  studied  there  until  he 
graduated  in  1897.  Following  his  graduation,  he  went  to 
Stanhope,  Nash  County,  in  the  fall  of  1897,  where  he 
taught  for  one  year.  In  1898,  Oak  Ridge  called  for  his 
services ;  from  1898  to  1901,  he  taught  mathematics  and 
coached  football  at  Oak  Ridge. 

In  the  fall  of  1901,  he  went  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to 
pursue  advanced  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  continued  his  studying  and  teaching  there  until  1909, 
when  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  newly  founded 
East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School,  at  Greenville, 
North  Carolina. 

Beginning  his  work  at  Greenville  in  1909,  he  served 
as  president  of  this  school,  which  later  became  East  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  College,  until  his  death  on  April  25,  1934. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Miss  Charlotte  Pearl  Murphy,  whom  he  married 
on  December  31, 1903,  and  four  children. 
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During  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  presidency  he  had 
seen  the  school,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  grow 
from  an  institution  of  about  175  students  to  a  college  of 
more  than  1,000. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THREE  SCIENTISTS  AND  INVENTORS 

ELISHA  MITCHELL 

Elisha  Mitchell,  for  whom  Mount  Mitchell,  North  Caro- 
lina, is  named,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  on  August  19, 
1793.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  sixth  generation  from 
John  Eliot,  the  celebrated  "Apostle  of  the  Indians.''  He 
attended  the  local  classical  school  run  by  a  Dr.  Bachus 
before  entering  Yale,  where  he  graduated  in  1813.  In 
1815,  he  took  charge  of  a  school  for  girls  in  New  London, 
Connecticut.  In  1817,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  when 
Joseph  Caldwell  vacated  it  to  become  president  of  the 
University.  In  1818,  Mitchell  reached  Chapel  Hill  and 
taught  there  thirty-nine  years. 

Elisha  Mitchell  married  Miss  Maria  S.  North  in  1819. 
He  was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  1821  and 
preached  locally,  in  addition  to  his  teaching.  He  taught 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  and 
agriculture,  and  preached  regularly  in  the  college  chapel. 
He  served  as  college  bursar,  justice  of  the  peace,  farmer, 
town  commissioner,  and  commissioner  of  police.  On  June 
17,  1857,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  during  his  fifth  explora- 
tion of  Mount  Mitchell,  in  Yancey  County.  He  was  buried 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  since  that  event  it  has 
been  known  as  Mount  Mitchell. 

JORDAN  RICHARD  GATLING 

Jordan  Richard  Gatling,  the  inventor  of  the  Gatling 
gun,  was  once  asked,  "Do  you  not  sometimes  feel  remorse 
that  so  many  men  have  been  killed  by  your  invention?" 
He  promptly  answered :  "No.  Instead  of  feeling  that  the 
Gatling  gun  has  done  deadly  execution,  I  feel  that  I  have 
done  more  to  prevent  future  wars  than  anyone  else  of  my 
generation.  The  man  who  makes  war  so  terrible  that 
men  will  be  deterred  from  waging  it  is  doing  most  to 
insure  a  warless  world."  Was  he  correct? 
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Jordan  Richard  Gatling  was  born  in  Hertford  County, 
North  Carolina,  on  September  12,  1818.  His  inventive 
genius  appeared  very  early  in  his  life;  as  a  small  boy  he 
assisted  his  father  in  perfecting  a  machine  for  sowing 
cotton  seeds  and  another  for  the  thinning  out  of  cotton 
plants. 

He  later  started  inventing  by  himself  and  one  of  his 
first  works  was  a  machine  for  sowing  rice.  In  1844,  after 
moving  to  St.  Louis,  he  adapted  the  same  invention  to 
sowing  wheat  in  drills. 

He  became  interested  in  medicine  at  this  time  and  spent 
several  years  in  Cincinnati  attending  medical  lectures. 
After  satisfying  this  interest,  he  moved  to  Indianapolis 
in  1849  and  became  engaged  in  railroad  and  real  estate 
speculation.  In  1850,  he  invented  a  double  acting  hemp 
brake,  and  in  1857  a  steam  plow  which  he  did  not  bring 
to  any  practical  results. 

In  1861,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  revolving  battery 
gun  which  bears  his  name.  He  constructed  six  of  these 
at  Cincinnati,  but  they  were  destroyed  when  his  factory 
was  burned.  He  manufactured  twelve  more  of  these  guns 
in  other  factories,  and  they  were  used  by  General  Butler 
on  the  James  River.  In  1865,  he  improved  his  invention ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  after  a  satisfactory  trial,  it 
was  adopted  by  the  United  States  government  for  use 
in  its  armed  forces. 

Although  best  known  as  the  inventor  of  a  terrible 
death-dealing  weapon,  he  thought  by  making  war  more 
terrible,  nations  would  be  less  willing  to  resort  to  arms. 
He  accordingly  devoted  himself  to  the  perfecting  of  arms 
to  such  a  degree  that  nations  would  abhor  war. 

Jordan  Richard  Gatling's  life  came  to  an  end  in  New 
York  in  1903,  while  he  was  perfecting  a  new  motor  plow. 
His  famous  Gatling  gun  had  then  reached  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

North  Carolina  has  furnished  many  inventors.  They 
include :  W.  Tate  of  Surry  County,  who  produced  the  corn 
shucking  machine  in  1874;  John  Foster  of  Wake  County, 
who  invented  the  typewriting  machine  in  1874;  R.  L.  and 
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S.  W.  Vernon  of  Greensboro,  who  made  the  railroad 
switch  signal  in  1876 ;  a  Charlotte  mechanic,  who  invented 
the  first  adult  tricycle  in  1881 ;  P.  E.  Smith  and  Shepherd 
Spruill  of  Scotland  Neck,  who  invented  the  electric  light 
buoy  in  1876 ;  and  John  Gill  of  New  Bern,  who  produced 
the  first  revolving  gun  in  1826.  (This  gun  was  not  pat- 
ented.) In  1877,  the  Institute  of  Telegraphy,  the  first 
school  of  its  kind,  opened  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

WILLIAM  LOUIS  POTEAT 

On  October  20,  1856,  there  was  born  to  James  Poteat 
and  his  wife,  Julia  A.,  of  Caswell  County,  a  son,  William 
Louis  Poteat,  who  was  later  to  find  his  place  among  the 
most  distinguished  educators  and  scientists  of  North 
Carolina. 

After  graduating  at  Wake  Forest  College  in  1877,  he 
began  teaching  science  there  and  continued  this  work  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

William  Louis  Poteat  studied  at  the  Zoological  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  and  in  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  in  Massachusetts.  In  1905,  Baylor  University 
of  Waco,  Texas,  honored  him  with  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  1906,  he  received  a  similar  honor 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Due  to  his  work 
as  a  scientist  and  as  a  Christian  educator,  he  became  pres- 
ident of  Wake  Forest  College  in  1905.  His  work  and 
attainments  made  him  widely  known,  not  only  over  his 
native  state,  but  in  various  American  centers  of  learning. 

For  years  Dr.  Poteat  was  a  lecturer  on  scientific  and 
religious  subjects.  He  always  took  the  position  that  there 
was  no  conflict  between  science  and  religion.  Both  science 
and  religion  were  his  favorite  fields  of  study.  In  March, 
1900,  he  was  lecturer  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  in  1904  and  1905 
he  was  Brooks  lecturer  on  "Science  and  Religion"  in  the 
Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  at  Hamilton,  New  York. 
In  1915,  he  was  Lewis  Holland  lecturer  in  the  Southwest- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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He  contributed  a  number  of  writings  to  scientific  and 
religious  journals. 

Dr.  William  Louis  Poteat  became  a  leader  of  progres- 
sive thought  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  South.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  progressive  forces  found  a  leader  and 
spokesman  in  him.  He  was  known  as  an  eminent  scien- 
tist who  for  a  generation  stood  out  uncompromisingly  as  a 
champion  of  religion.  He  was  invited  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  1925 
on  "Can  a  Man  Be  a  Christian  Today?"  Dr.  Poteat  pre- 
sented what  a  competent  critic  has  called  "the  most 
authoritative  discussion  of  the  relations  between  science 
and  religion  that  has  been  written  in  the  South."  He 
continued  to  be  president  of  Wake  Forest  until  his  retire- 
ment on  account  of  age  in  1927.  He  continued  to  teach 
there  until  his  death  on  March  12,  1938. 

Stop-Light,  a  book  dealing  with  the  liquor  problem,  and 
Can  a  Man  Be  a  Christian  Today?  dealing  with  the  sup- 
posed conflict  between  science  and  religion,  are  among 
Dr.  Poteat's  most  valuable  writings.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Interracial 
Commission  in  1920,  organized  to  work  for  justice  and 
good  will  between  the  races  of  this  state.  He  was  also  a 
great  supporter  of  temperance  and  was  for  many  years 
an  active  member  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  organized 
in  North  Carolina  in  1902. 

For  further  reading: 

Robert  C.  Lawrence,  Here  In  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  VII 


RED  CAROLINIANS 

THE  INDIANS  OF  ROBESON  COUNTY 

There  are  in  North  Carolina,  according  to  the  1940 
census,  about  twenty-two  thousand  Indians.  Only  four 
states  have  more :  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico.  The  Cherokees  are  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina, while  the  Croatans,  a  distinct  group,  reside  chiefly 
in  Robeson  County  and  the  bordering  counties  of  Bladen, 
Columbus,  Cumberland,  Scotland,  Hoke,  and  Sampson. 
These  latter  people  formerly  called  themselves  Croatan 
Indians  and  claimed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Lost  Colony 
of  Roanoke  Island.  These  people  were  unknown  to  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  until  1888.  In  that  year,  54  In- 
dians from  Robeson  County  sent  the  following  petition 
to  Congress : 

State  of  North  Carolina,  County  of  Robeson, 

To  the  Honorable  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned,  your  petitioners,  a  part  of 
the  Croatan  Indians,  living  in  the  county  and 
State  aforesaid,  their  residence  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more,  respectfully  petition  your  honor- 
able body  for  such  aid  as  you  may  see  fit  to  ex- 
tend to  them,  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  to 
be  used  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of 
assisting  your  petitioners  and  other  Croatans 
in  said  county  and  State  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship. 

Your  petitioners  would  show  that  there  are  in 
said  county,  of  legal  school  age,  of  the  Croatan 
race,  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-five  (1,165  in 
December,  1887)  children.  That  the  Croatans 
in  said  county  and  State  are  industrious  citizens, 
engaged  for  the  most  part  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  are  unable  to  give  their  children  the 
benefits  of  proper  educational  training,  and 
would,  as  aforesaid,  most  respectfully  petition 
your  honorable  body  to  assist  them. 
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Your  petitioners  are  a  remnant  of  White's 
Lost  Colony,  and  during  the  long  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  disappearance  of  said  colony 
have  been  struggling  unaided  and  alone  to  fit 
themselves  and  their  children  for  the  exalted 
privileges  and  duties  of  American  freemen,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  ask  your  honorable  body 
to  come  to  their  assistance.  .  .  . 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  ask  that  if  your 
honorable  body  admits  an  educational  aid  that  it 
be  so  appropriated  for  the  trustees  of  the  normal 
school  in  said  county  to  use  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  normal  school 
building,  and  that  the  residue  be  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  training  teachers  among  the  Croatan 
race  who  may  attend  said  school.,, 

The  early  history  of  these  people  is  filled  with  tradi- 
tions and  legends  based  on  some  authentic  history.  The 
North  Carolina  legislature  on  February  10,  1885,  passed 
a  law  designating  them  at  Croatan  Indians.  The  same 
act  granted  them  a  separate  system  of  schools.  In  1887, 
a  Normal  School  for  the  Indians  of  Robeson  County  was 
established.  It  was  first  at  Pates  and  then  moved  to 
Pembroke.  The  original  trustees  of  this  school  were  four 
Indians:  W.  L.  Moore,  James  Oxendine,  James  Dial,  and 
Preston  Locklear.  In  1911,  the  Legislature  changed  the 
name  from  Croatan  Indians  to  the  Indians  of  Robeson 
County.  In  religion,  they  are  mostly  Methodists  and 
Baptists. 

Many  of  these  Indians  have  interesting  family  his- 
tories. Among  their  leading  families  is  the  Lowrie 
(Lowry)  family.  James  Lowrie  settled  in  what  is  now 
Robeson  County  in  about  1769  and  bought  four  thousand 
acres  of  land.  He  was  a  large  farmer  and  ran  a  large 
tavern  in  connection  with  it.  He  lived  in  Franklin  County 
before  coming  to  Robeson.  All  the  Lowries  of  Robeson 
County  are  descendants  of  his.  This  James  Lowrie's 
father  was  from  Virginia  and  of  Cavalier  stock.  James 
Lowrie  married  Sarah  Keassey,  a  Tuscarora  Indian; 
they  had  three  sons :  William,  Thomas,  and  James.  Wil- 
liam Lowrie  was  a  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution 
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and  later  drew  a  pension  for  his  services;  he  married 
Betty  Locklear,  a  Tuscarora  Indian.  Thomas  Lowrie 
married  Nancy  Dees,  a  white  woman.  James  Lowrie,  Jr., 
did  not  marry.  William  Lowrie's  son,  Allen  Lowrie,  mar- 
ried Polly  Cumbo,  a  woman  of  Portuguese  extraction; 
they  had  a  large  family.  They  fought  during  the  War 
Between  the  States.  Henry  Berry  Lowrie,  the  famous 
outlaw  about  1870,  became  the  active  leader  in  redressing 
the  wrongs  done  the  Indians  and  fought  for  Indian  rights. 
He  was  an  outlaw  or  a  patriot,  depending  upon  one's  point 
of  view.  The  Indians,  with  "free  persons  of  color,"  had 
a  voice  in  their  government  until  1835  when  the  consti- 
tution was  changed,  denying  the  ballot  to  all  except  white 
people.  The  Indians  resented  this. 

The  Lowrie  family  who  had  been  active  soldiers  in  the 
American  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  were  leaders  in  the  demand  for  Indian 
rights.  From  1835  to  1868,  these  Croatan  Indians  were 
denied  the  ballot  and  were  regarded  as  "free  persons  of 
color."  From  1868  to  1885,  efforts  were  made  to  compel 
them  to  attend  Negro  schools,  but  they  wished  to  have 
their  own  schools.  In  1885,  separate  schools  were  estab- 
lished, and  in  1887  their  State  Normal  was  established; 
it  has  now  become  the  Pembroke  State  College  for  In- 
dians. There  are  now  in  North  Carolina  over  forty 
schools  for  these  Indians,  including  seven  high  schools, 
serving  in  1944  about  6,250  children,  taught  by  181 
teachers,  with  transportation  provided  by  twenty-two 

busses.    North  Carolina  has  three  school  systems  for 

white,  for  Negro,  and  for  the  Indian. 

For  further  reading: 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  "State  School  Facts," 
September,  1944. 

Paul  Green,  The  Last  of  the  Lowries,  n.  d. 

JUNALUSKA  (UNDAUNTED) 

In  Western  North  Carolina  there  are  about  twenty-five 
hundred  Cherokee  Indians.  These  are  under  federal  con- 
trol. Their  great  leader,  Junaluska  (The  Undaunted), 
was  born  about  1758.   He  spent  much  of  his  time  fighting 
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the  Creek  Indians.  He  fought  allied  with  General  An- 
drew Jackson  in  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  in  Alabama 
in  1814;  there  were  two  thousand  men,  including  five 
hundred  Cherokees,  with  Jackson.  Andrew  Jackson,  with 
the  aid  of  Junaluska,  exterminated  the  Creeks.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1828,  Jackson  was  elected  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Within  a  month,  Georgia  annexed  all  Indian 
lands  within  her  borders.  The  Indians  were  finally  driv- 
en to  Indian  Territory — now  Oklahoma — in  1838.  Juna- 
luska accompanied  them,  and  on  the  journey  often  said, 
"If  I  had  known  that  Jackson  would  drive  us  from  our 
homes,  I  would  have  killed  him  that  day  at  Horseshoe 
Bend."  Junaluska  was  later  allowed  to  return  to  his  old 
home  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  1847  the  Legislature  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  gave  him 
337  acres  of  land  in  Graham  County.  He  died  there  on 
November  20,  1858.  A  monument  to  him  was  erected  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  1910. 

The  Methodists  have  established  a  camp  in  western 
North  Carolina  consisting  of  250  acres  of  water  in  an 
area  of  1,250  acres  of  land.  This  camp,  begun  in  1913, 
was  named  for  Junaluska. 

TSALI  (CHARLEY) 

In  1838  when  the  United  States  directed  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  what  is  now  Oklahoma,  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott,  with  7,000  troops,  was  in  charge  of 
the  routing.  Forty  thousand  Indians  were  removed  from 
the  entire  area.  About  one-fourth  died  on  the  journey; 
a  few  refused  to  go.  Among  those  refusing  was  Tsali, 
a  Cherokee  chief.  While  he  was  resisting  removal,  he 
killed  a  soldier  and  went  into  hiding.  Finally,  General 
Scott  ordered  that  all  Indians  resisting  removal  would 
be  shot  unless  Tsali  surrendered.  Should  Tsali  surrender, 
General  Scott  promised  to  overlook  those  refusing  to  go. 
Tsali  accepted  Scott's  order.  He  surrendered  to  General 
Scott,  as  did  his  brother  and  three  sons.  They  were  shot, 
except  the  youngest  son,  Wasituna,  by  a  squad  of  their 
own  people  at  the  order  of  General  Scott.    Tsali  now  is 
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a  national  hero  of  the  Cherokees  for  making  the  sacrifice 
which  helped  to  preserve  a  bit  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
Indians.  About  1,000  remained  in  North  Carolina  at  the 
time  of  the  removal  by  General  Scott. 

In  1848,  Congress  recognized  the  existence  of  these 
Cherokees  remaining  in  North  Carolina  and  set  aside  a 
sum  of  money  for  them.  With  funds  derived  under  this 
act  and  with  other  moneys  paid  by  the  Indians,  fifty 
thousand  acres  or  more  were  bought  for  a  reservation. 
This  land  was  held  in  fee  simple  in  the  name  of  Colonel 
Thomas.  So  grateful  were  the  Cherokees  to  Colonel 
Thomas  that  they  elected  him  chief — the  only  white  man 
ever  to  occupy  that  position — and  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  a  company  of  Cherokees  served  under 
Colonel  Thomas  for  the  Confederacy. 

In  1868,  Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  take  a  census  of  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees,  and 
thereafter  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  direct- 
ed to  take  the  same  supervisory  charge  of  the  North 
Carolina  Cherokees  as  of  other  tribes  of  Indians.  These 
Cherokees  have  a  school  system  supported  by  the  federal 
government. 

In  Bryson  City,  the  state  of  North  Carolina  has  erected 
a  monument  to  Tsali  and  his  family,  who  voluntarily 
sacirficed  themselves  that  their  kinsmen  might  remain  in 
their  native  homes. 

For  further  reading: 

Chapman  J.  Milling,  Red  Carolinians,  1940. 
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FOUR  WRITERS  OF  LITERATURE 

MRS.  CORNELIA  PHILLIPS  SPENCER 

Once  when  Governor  Zebulon  B.  Vance  was  asked  if 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  was  not  the  smartest 
woman  in  North  Carolina,  he  replied,  "Yes,  and  the 
smartest  man,  too." 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer,  author  of  The  Last 
Ninety  Days  of  the  War,  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  James 
Phillips.  As  an  infant  she  came  with  her  parents  from 
New  York  to  Chapel  Hill  in  1826  where  her  father  was 
to  teach  mathematics  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  preach  for  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Cornelia  Phillips  in  1853  married  James  Monroe  Spen- 
cer of  Alabama.  After  her  marriage  they  lived  in  Clinton, 
Alabama.  There  Mr.  Spencer  died  in  1861.  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelia Phillips  Spencer,  with  her  daughter,  Julia,  returned 
to  her  father's  home  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  she  became 
a  leading  character  in  literary,  educational,  and  church 
work.  For  many  years  the  very  existence  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Chapel  Hill  depended  upon  her.  She 
wrote  for  various  papers  in  addition  to  composing  hymns 
and  songs  for  the  university  festivities  and  messages  in 
the  columns  of  the  North  Carolina  Presbyterian.  At  the 
request  of  friends  she  wrote  The  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the 
War,  giving  much  interesting  material  on  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  conflict  between  the  states.  After  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  reopened  in  1875  she  was  given 
an  honorary  degree  in  recognition  of  her  services  in  be- 
half of  education.  A  ship  launched  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  in  1943  was  named  in  her  honor. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  died  in  1908  at  the  age 
of  83. 

For  further  reading: 

Hope  Summerell  Chamberlain,  Old  Days  in  Chapel  Hill,  1926. 
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CHRISTIAN  REID 

Frances  Fisher  Tiernan,  whose  pen  name  was  Chris- 
tian Reid,  author  of  the  Land  of  the  Sky  and  Under  the 
Southern  Cross,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  North  Carolina, 
July  5,  1846.  Her  great-grandfather,  John  Lewis  Beard, 
came  here  from  Pennsylvania  in  1755,  and  he  became 
quite  a  wealthy  man.  Her  grandfather,  Charles  Fisher, 
was  of  German  background.  Her  father,  Charles  F. 
Fisher,  for  whom  Fort  Fisher  was  named,  was  a  colonel 
in  the  War  Between  the  States ;  he  died  in  service  during 
the  conflict.  His  wife  had  died  several  years  previous  to 
the  war,  and  the  orphan  children — Frederick,  Frances, 
and  Annie — were  put  in  the  hands  of  their  aunt,  Christine 
Fisher.  Miss  Christine  Fisher  found  the  task  of  educat- 
ing the  children  rather  difficult,  but  she  stuck  to  it.  She 
was  an  ardent  Catholic,  and  the  three  children  followed 
her  pattern.  With  the  exception  of  a  semester  at  St. 
Mary's  School  in  Raleigh,  Frances  Fisher  was  educated 
by  her  aunt. 

Frances  Fisher's  first  novel  Valerie  Aylmer  was  suc- 
cessful, with  18,000  copies  being  sold  within  a  few 
months.  Many  people,  among  whom  was  Paul  H.  Haynes, 
congratulated  her  on  it,  and  from  his  congratulation 
sprang  a  friendship  that  lasted  until  his  death.  This  was 
the  first  recognized  work  of  Christian  Reid,  as  Miss  Fish- 
er called  herself;  but  before  this  publication,  one  of  her 
novels,  Mabel  Lee,  ran  serially  in  Appleton's  Magazine, 
Christian  Reid  wrote  also  the  Plantation  Series  in  which 
she  gave  one  of  the  most  accurate  pictures  of  life  in  her 
period.  After  her  completion  of  this  series,  she  wrote 
Stories  of  Little  Towns.  In  these  books,  she  tells  about 
the  typical  small  town  before  the  War  Between  the  States. 

In  another  series,  she  wrote  a  travel  book,  the  Land  of 
the  Sky,  in  which  she  brings  western  North  Carolina  into 
the  spotlight  by  making  the  western  section  famous. 
Realizing  it  was  a  useful  slogan  for  that  area,  the  railroad 
companies  circulated  it  far  and  wide.  Beginning  in  1875, 
Asheville  and  the  vicinity  became  known  as  "The  Land 
of  the  Sky." 
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Feeling  that  her  life  had  been  limited,  Frances  Fisher 
went  to  Europe.  She  liked  Paris  so  much  that  it  was 
hard  for  her  to  leave.  After  this,  her  novels  reflected 
European  backgrounds.  Armine  was  her  greatest  achieve- 
ment during  this  period. 

During  the  summer  of  1887,  James  M.  Tiernan  came 
to  Salisbury  on  business,  and  he  married  Frances  Fisher 
in  December  of  that  year.  After  their  marriage,  it  was 
necessary  for  her  husband  to  go  to  Mexico ;  she  accompa- 
nied him  and  life  there  formed  a  background  for  several 
novels. 

Mrs.  Tiernan  was  a  great  patriot.  Loyalty  to  her  coun- 
try played  a  great  part  in  her  life.  When  the  local  unit 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  whose  initial 
organization  was  started  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1894,  wished  to  put  on  a  program  for  funds 
to  build  a  memorial  to  Southern  soldiers,  she  wrote  Under 
the  Southern  Cross,  based  on  a  Southern  theme.  The 
Salisbury  Dramatic  Club  presented  this  play  in  1899  to 
enable  Rowan  County  to  raise  funds  for  the  Jefferson 
Davis  monument  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  When  the  Mon- 
ument to  the  Confederate  Dead  of  Rowan  County  was 
erected  in  Salisbury  in  1910,  she  wrote  the  poem,  "Gloria 
Victus,"  for  the  occasion. 

Mrs.  Frances  Fisher  Tiernan  wrote  over  forty  novels, 
poems  and  stories.  She  died  in  1920.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  her  memory  at  Fletcher,  North  Carolina, 
at  the  famous  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  "the  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  of  the  South." 

For  further  reading: 

Kate  H.  Becker,  Biography  of  Christian  Reid,  1940. 

JOHN  AUGUSTIN  DALY 

John  Augustin  Daly,  American  playwright  and  theatri- 
cal manager,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  North  Carolina,  July 
20,  1838.  His  father  was  Captain  Daly,  a  local  lumber 
dealer  and  sea  captain.  The  father  died  when  the  son 
was  quite  young;  so  Mrs.  Daly  moved  to  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, and  later  to  New  York,  where  John  Augustin  at- 
tended the  public  schools. 
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As  a  young  man  he  showed  a  special  talent  for  dra- 
matics and  in  1859  became  dramatic  critic  for  the  Sunday 
Courier.  He  held  similar  positions  with  other  New  York 
papers.  Meanwhile,  he  was  producing  adaptations  of 
several  plays;  and  in  1866  his  first  original  play,  Under 
the  Gaslight,  was  produced  at  the  New  York  theatre.  In 
1869,  he  opened  on  Twenty-Fourth  Street  the  playhouse 
known  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  which,  featuring 
such  stars  as  Fanny  Davenport  and  E.  L.  Davenport, 
became  very  popular.  After  the  destruction  of  this  thea- 
tre by  fire  and  an  interval  of  a  few  months  in  another, 
he  opened,  in  1874,  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  which 
he  managed  until  1877.  After  a  year  of  study  in  Europe 
he  returned  to  New  York  and  opened  the  house  since 
known  as  Daly's  Theatre  on  Broadway,  near  Thirtieth 
Street;  this  he  controlled  until  the  time  of  his  sudden 
death  in  Paris  in  1899. 

Mr.  Daly  had  in  his  company  at  various  times  many  of 
the  best  known  players  in  America.  For  years  Miss  Ada 
Rehan  was  his  leading  actress.  Several  times  he  went 
with  his  entire  company  to  California,  to  England,  to 
Germany,  and  to  France.  He  wrote  many  adaptations 
from  German  and  French  plays. 

Daly  staged  over  seventy  productions  of  his  own,  one 
of  which,  Frau-Frau,  ran  one  hundred  nights  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre.  In  recognition  of  his  dramatic  produc- 
tions, John  Augustin  Daly,  in  1894,  was  presented  with 
the  Laetare  Medal,  given  annually  by  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  for  the  outstanding  contribution 
of  that  year  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  American  life. 

There  was  erected  a  monument  to  John  Augustin  Daly 
in  Plymouth,  North  Carolina,  the  place  of  his  birth. 

WILLIAM  SYDNEY  PORTER  (O.  HENRY) 

William  Sydney  Porter,  better  known  as  0.  Henry,  was 
born  in  Greensboro,  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  on 
September  11,  1862.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  only 
three  years  of  age;  his  father,  Dr.  Algernon  Sydney 
Porter,  died  in  1888. 
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0.  Henry's  education  was  limited.  His  only  teacher 
was  his  aunt,  Miss  Evelina  Maria  Porter,  known  to  every- 
one in  Greensboro  as  Miss  Lina.  Hers  was  undoubtedly 
the  strongest  personal  influence  brought  to  bear  on  0. 
Henry  during  his  twenty  years  in  North  Carolina. 

His  five  years  in  Clark  Porter's  drug  store  meant  much 
to  0.  Henry  as  a  cartoonist.  There  was  not  a  man  or 
woman  in  the  town  whom  he  could  not  produce  recogniz- 
ably with  a  few  strokes  of  a  lead  pencil.  He  could  repro- 
duce so  well  the  likeness  of  any  customer  that  his  uncle 
could  always  recognize  who  had  been  in  the  store  when 
he  was  out.  His  reading  and  his  close  confinement  in 
the  drug  store  began  to  threaten  his  health. 

In  Texas  he  spent  some  time  on  a  cattle  ranch ;  but  not 
making  much  success  with  it,  he  soon  left  and  went  to 
Austin.  Here  he  was  an  occasional  clerk  in  a  tobacco 
store  and  later  in  a  drug  store,  bookkeeper  for  a  real 
estate  firm,  draftsman  in  a  land  office,  paying  and  re- 
ceiving teller  in  a  bank,  member  of  a  military  company, 
singer  in  the  choir  of  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Epis- 
copal churches,  actor  in  private  theatricals,  editor  of  a 
humorous  paper,  serenader  and  cartoonist.  0.  Henry 
seems  to  have  viewed  the  little  city  from  all  possible 
angles.  The  only  segment  of  the  life  that  he  seems  not 
to  have  touched  was  the  university. 

When  his  term  as  land  commissioner  expired,  0.  Henry 
entered  the  First  National  Bank  of  Austin  as  paying  and 
receiving  teller.  After  remaining  in  the  bank  for  three 
years,  he  resigned  his  position  and  began  to  edit  a  humor- 
ous weekly,  which  he  called  the  Rolling  Stone.  This  did 
not  last  long  and  O.  Henry  decided  to  accept  a  call  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  On  the  eve  of  his  starting,  his  wife 
became  ill.  0.  Henry  was  unwilling  to  leave  her,  or  to 
attempt  so  long  a  journey  with  her.  He  continued,  there- 
fore, his  contribution  of  odds  and  ends  to  newspapers 
and  soon  was  writing  chiefly  for  the  Plain  Dealer  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Soon  a  position  was  offered  him  on  the 
Houston  Daily  Post.  Shortly  afterwards  he  purchased 
Bramm's  Iconoclast,  which  he  converted  into  a  ten  page 
fiction  weekly  and  for  which  he  himself  furnished  most 
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of  the  copy.  He  renamed  it  the  Rolling  Stone,  but  soon 
abandoned  the  venture  and  undertook  a  journey  to  Cen- 
tral America. 

When  0.  Henry  left  Houston,  never  to  return,  he  left 
because  he  was  summoned  to  come  immediately  to  Austin 
and  stand  trial  for  alleged  embezzlement  of  funds  while 
he  served  as  paying  and  receiving  teller  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Austin.  It  was  notorious  that  the  bank, 
long  since  defunct,  was  wretchedly  managed. 

After  many  postponements,  O.  Henry's  case  came  to 
trial  in  February.  He  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  seemed  in- 
different and  let  the  lawyers  fight  it  out.  The  jury  ren- 
dered its  verdict  of  guilty  and  0.  Henry  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  five  years.  On  account 
of  good  behavior  his  term  of  confinement  was  reduced 
from  five  years  to  three  years  and  three  months.  During 
his  stay  in  prison,  he  wrote  much  and  often  entertained 
the  prisoners  with  his  stories  and  sketches. 

The  first  step  in  putting  the  past  irrevocably  behind 
him  was  to  write  under  an  assumed  name.  He  took  the 
pen-name,  0.  Henry,  and  kept  it  to  the  end.  He  returned 
to  Texas  and  sought  employment  as  a  druggist  clerk. 
Soon  after  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  his  lit- 
erary work  began  in  earnest.  His  stories  were  sent  all 
over  the  country,  but  he  remained  in  comparative  obscur- 
ity until  his  removal  to  New  York  in  1901.  Here,  he 
found  himself  again  and  within  a  few  years  had  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  short  story  writers  in  America. 
His  Heart  of  the  West  and  Roads  of  Destiny  deal  with 
western  life  as  he  knew  it,  and  his  Cabbages  and  Kings 
deals  with  life  and  incidents  in  Central  America.  About 
two  hundred  short  stories  came  from  his  pen. 

0.  Henry's  short  stories  have  appeared  in  the  follow- 
ing collections :  Cabbages  and  Kings,  1905 ;  The  Four  Mil- 
lion, 1906 ;  The  Trimmed  Lamp,  1907 ;  The  Gentle  Graft- 
er, 1908;  The  Voice  of  the  City,  1908;  Options,  1909; 
Whirligigs,  1910;  The  Two  Women,  1910;  Strictly  Busi- 
ness, 1910;  Sixes  and  Sevens,  1911.  Rolling  Stones,  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  was  published  at  Garden 
City,  1912. 


CHAPTER  IX 


PIONEERS  IN  RELIGION 

HENRY  PATTILLO 

Henry  Pattillo,  famous  Presbyterian  minister,  educa- 
tor, statesman,  and  author  of  the  first  textbook  to  be  pub- 
lished by  a  North  Carolinian,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1726.  He  came  to  Virginia  about  1740.  After  clerking 
in  a  store  and  then  teaching  for  a  few  years,  he  studied 
from  1751  to  1758  under  Samuel  Davies,  the  famous  Pres- 
byterian minister  and  educator  of  Hanover  County,  Vir- 
ginia. While  he  was  a  student  of  Davies,  he  married  a 
Miss  Anderson  in  1755  against  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Davies. 
During  this  period  he  was  employed  to  teach  children  of 
the  neighborhood.  On  July  13,  1757,  the  chimney  of  his 
cabin  in  which  he  lived  and  taught  was  shattered  by 
lightning,  destroying  his  few  possessions. 

Henry  Pattilo  completed  his  studies,  and  at  Cub  Creek, 
Lunenburg  County  (now  Charlotte  County) ,  Virginia,  he 
was  granted  his  license  to  preach  on  September  29,  1758. 
For  the  next  few  years  he  preached  in  Albemarle,  Orange, 
and  Cumberland  Counties  in  Virginia. 

Henry  Pattillo  came  to  North  Carolina  in  October,  1765, 
locating  in  Orange  County,  where  he  served  as  pastor  of 
the  Hawfields,  Eno,  and  Little  River  Presbyterian 
churches  until  1774.  For  a  few  years  he  preached  in  Bute 
County  (now  Warren  and  Franklin).  While  there,  he 
was  elected  to  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  North 
Carolina  meeting  at  Hillsboro  in  1775.  He  became  chap- 
lain of  that  body.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  North  Carolina  meeting  at 
Halifax  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  state  constitu- 
tion. 

In  1780,  Henry  Pattillo  located  in  Granville  County, 
North  Carolina,  to  serve  the  congregations  of  Nutbush 
and  Grassy  Creek.  These  congregations  were  composed 
largely  of  emigrants,  converts  of  Samuel  Davies,  from 
Hanover  County,  Virginia.   Friends  in  the  congregation 
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gave  him  300  acres  of  land  on  condition  that  he  remain 
with  these  churches  until  his  death.  This  he  did.  Henry 
Pattillo  died  while  on  a  trip  to  Dinwiddie  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1801. 

In  connection  with  his  work  as  a  minister,  Henry  Pat- 
tillo taught  a  private  classical  school  for  several  years  in 
Orange  County  and  in  Granville  County,  North  Carolina. 
In  addition  to  his  work  as  minister,  teacher,  and  civic 
leader,  Henry  Pattillo  found  the  time  to  write  several 
tracts  including:  Divisions  Among  Christians,  Address 
to  the  Deists,  Essay  on  Baptism,  Catechism  of  Doctrine 
for  Youth,  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  George  Washington, 
and  Geographical  Catechism.  His  Geographical  Cate- 
chism, 1776,  was  the  first  textbook  to  be  written  by  a 
North  Carolinian. 

In  recognition  of  his  services,  Hampden-Sydney  Col- 
lege gave  Henry  Pattillo  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  1787. 

For  further  reading: 

William  Allen  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  1846. 
N.  W.  Walker  and  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  editors,  Pattillo's  Geographical 
Catechism,  1909. 

BRAXTON  CRAVEN 

In  Randolph  County,  North  Carolina,  in  the  winter  of 
1829  there  lived  in  a  small  log  cabin  Ann  Craven  and  her 
three  children:  Braxton,  seven;  Carolina,  five;  and  Nan- 
cy, three.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  third  child,  the 
father  left  his  family  and  went  to  a  western  state.  He 
was  never  heard  from  again.  The  mother  then  had  to 
support  herself  and  her  children  by  working  for  her 
neighbors  as  cook,  laundress,  spinner,  and  worker  at  odd 
jobs.  She  had  to  accept  such  living  accommodations  as 
her  employer  might  offer.  Ann  Craven  had  a  very  at- 
tractive personality  and  was  well  liked  throughout  the 
community.  Braxton  Craven,  her  oldest  child,  was  born 
August  22,  1822.  When  he  was  seven  years  old,  he  lost 
his  mother.  A  Quaker,  Nathan  Cox,  took  the  boy  into 
his  home.   Cox  made  yearly  visits  to  Fayetteville ;  on  one 
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of  them  he  was  accompanied  by  Braxton,  who  came  into 
possession  of  his  first  book,  an  ordinary  spelling  book. 
The  boy  was  seized  by  an  intense  mental  thirst. 

Braxton  attended  a  country  school,  studying  at  night 
before  the  glow  of  a  lightwood  knot.  Cox  sent  him  to 
school  with  his  son,  Calvin.  Braxton  was  required  to  do 
the  feeding  each  morning  and  evening,  milk  the  cows, 
cut  the  firewood,  and  tend  the  mill  when  it  was  necessary 
to  grind  after  dark.  Braxton  was  so  interested  in  study- 
ing his  grammar  that  he  gathered  sticks,  made  a  fire,  and 
studied  his  lessons  while  the  mill  was  running.  He  made 
many  contacts  outside  the  Cox  family,  as  he  helped  his 
friends  and  neighbors  cut  wood.  Another  conspicuous 
trait  of  the  youthful  Braxton  Craven  was  his  aspiration 
and  urge  to  self-improvement.  Later,  when  he  was 
teaching  a  school  of  his  own,  he  was,  as  one  of  his  pupils 
said  to  someone  "a  powerful  man  to  study."  A  striking 
trait  of  Braxton  was  his  cheerfulness  and  playfulness; 
he  was  a  leader  of  merriment.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
left  the  Cox  family  and  became  his  own  master.  His 
knowledge  was  limited  to  the  Bible,  a  spelling  book,  and 
the  elementary  texts  in  arithmetic  and  grammar.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  began  a  subscription  school  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pupils  and  taught  them  in  a  log  house. 

In  1840,  Braxton  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  As  a  teacher,  he  saved 
his  money  and  went  to  a  Quaker  School  at  New  Garden 
in  1847  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  When  he  left  for 
this  school,  he  had  only  one  suit  of  clothes  and  a  hat.  He 
was  taken  part  of  the  way  to  the  school  and  walked  the 
rest  of  the  way.  There  is  not  very  much  known  about 
his  life  at  school.  After  Craven  completed  his  course  at 
New  Garden  (now  Guilford  College) ,  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant-teacher  at  Union  Institute  (later  Trinity 
College) .  The  school  was  then  conducted  in  a  small  house 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Trinity  College  buildings  on 
land  donated  by  James  Leach.  On  February  14,  1842, 
Braxton  Craven  was  elected  principal  to  take  the  place 
of  Dr.  York,  who  retired.    The  salary  for  the  first  year 
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was  two  hundred  dollars,  guaranteed,  and  as  much  addi- 
tional as  the  school  might  earn;  the  total  income  was 
something  less  than  three  hundred  dollars.  On  September 
26,  1844,  Braxton  Craven  and  Miss  Irene  Leach  were 
married.  He  stood  an  examination  from  Randolph-Macon 
College  in  1850  and  received  the  A.B.  degree.  In  1852, 
he  received  the  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

President  Craven  now  desired  to  offer  a  four  year  col- 
lege course  in  addition  to  the  training  courses  for  teach- 
ers. Having  built  up  a  patronage  that  would  support  a 
faculty,  President  Craven  asked  the  State  Legislature  of 
1859  to  recharter  the  institution  and  change  its  name  to 
Trinity  College.  That  year  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  President  Craven  built  a 
home  across  the  campus  on  the  land  which  he  purchased 
from  his  father-in-law.  The  outbreak  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  caused  the  college  to  close  its  doors  and 
left  him  without  any  means  of  earning  a  living. 

In  1861,  Craven  gave  up  his  career  as  a  teacher  and 
became  a  captain  of  the  Home  Guards.  In  1863,  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  in  Ral- 
eigh, but  in  1865  he  returned  to  Trinity  College  as  presi- 
dent and  reopened  the  institution,  with  about  forty  stu- 
dents attending.  Dr.  Craven  paid  his  faculty  with  food 
or  wood  from  his  farm.  The  patronage  and  reputation 
of  the  college  continued  to  increase  in  spite  of  all  obsta- 
cles. Dr.  Craven  knew  how  to  handle  and  teach  the  pupils 
of  his  school. 

In  1882,  shortly  after  he  returned  from  the  General 
Methodist  Conference,  he  noticed  that  his  accustomed 
labors  fatigued  him.  He  soon  died  at  his  home  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1882. 

THOMAS  MEREDITH 

Thomas  Meredith,  the  founder  of  the  Biblical  Recorder, 
the  moving  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Baptist  Convention,  and  North  Carolina's  outstand- 
ing Baptist  leader,  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  in  1795.  His  forefathers  were  from  a  prominent 
family  of  England.  Thomas  was  one  of  a  family  of  sev- 
eral children.  His  father,  John  Meredith,  was  an  Episco- 
palian, while  his  mother,  Charlotte  Hough,  was  a  Quaker. 
Mrs.  John  Meredith  was  exceptionally  brilliant  and  spoke 
several  languages. 

In  1812,  Thomas  Meredith  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  where  he  was  graduated  in  1816.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  course  at  the  university,  he  studied 
law.  He  spoke  several  languages  and  was  proficient  in 
music  as  well  as  skilled  in  verse  writing.  He  soon  relin- 
quished his  cherished  hope  of  becoming  a  lawyer  and 
chose  the  ministry.  In  preparation  for  this  work,  he 
studied  theology  with  his  pastor,  Elder  William  Staugh- 
ton.  On  December  30,  1816,  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  for  the  next  two  years  he  was  in  North  Carolina  en- 
gaged in  missionary  work. 

There  have  been  Baptists  in  North  Carolina  since  the 
year  1695.  In  Pasquotank  County  was  found  a  petition 
under  the  English  Toleration  Act  bearing  a  date  of  April 
1,  1695,  requesting  the  privilege  for  a  Baptist  Congrega- 
tion to  have  "Religious  worship  in  ye  dwelling  House  of 
William  Burges  on  the  north  side  of  Pascotanc  on  the 
head  of  Raymond's  Creek."  In  that  same  county,  on 
October  4,  1738,  the  license  of  Paul  Palmer  of  Edenton, 
a  Baptist  Minister,  was  recorded,  granting  him  permis- 
sion to  "preach  the  word  of  God  in  any  part  of  said  pro- 
vince." Paul  Palmer's  evangelistic  campaigns  caused  the 
Baptists  to  grow  in  that  section,  and  in  1727  there  was 
organized  Shiloh  Baptist  Church  in  Camden  County.  Soon 
they  formed  Associations  fostering  fellowship  and  unity. 
Shubal  Stearns  organized  the  Sandy  Creek  Association 
in  1758. 

Thomas  Meredith  was  ordained  in  Edenton  in  1818, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  married  Miss  Georgia  Sears  of 
New  Bern,  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  beautiful  women. 
Meredith  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1822,  but  he  soon  returned  to 
North  Carolina,  preaching  at  Edenton  and  later  at  New 
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Bern.  While  he  was  at  New  Bern  he  established  a  month- 
ly magazine,  The  Baptist  Interpreter,  in  the  year  1832. 
In  1835  (  this  was  changed  to  a  weekly,  The  Biblical  Re- 
corder. In  1838,  he  moved  to  Raleigh,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  editing. 

Thomas  Meredith  also  wrote  the  constitution  of  the 
North  Carolina  Baptist  Convention.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  three  entrusted  in  1833  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  Wake  Forest  College.  At  the  Baptist  Convention 
In  1835,  this  was  changed  to  a  weekly,  The  Biblical  Re- 
ing  the  founding  of  a  school  for  young  women  equal  in 
rank  with  Wake  Forest  College.  He  was  placed  on  the 
committee  to  study  the  advisability  of  providing  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  It  is  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  Meredith  College,  founded  over  half  a  century  later, 
should  bear  his  name. 

On  November  13,  1850,  at  the  age  of  56,  Meredith  died 
in  a  Philadelphia  hospital  and  was  buried  at  Raleigh.  He 
did  much  in  shaping  his  generation  and  the  generations 
after  him  in  North  Carolina.  "In  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist history  the  name  of  Thomas  Meredith  surpasses  all 
others  in  importance." 

For  further  reading: 

The  Biblical  Recorder,  January  2,  1935. 

RUFUS  K.  HEARN 

Rufus  K.  Hearn,  the  son  of  Howell  Hearn  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  Hearn,  may  be  considered  the  leading  Free  Will 
Baptist  minister  in  North  Carolina  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  on  October  20,  1819,  in  Pitt  County. 
He  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  and  married  Miss 
Reaves  in  1846. 

After  uniting  with  the  Gum  Swamp  Free  Will  Baptist 
Church  on  November  25,  1850,  he  was  ordained  as  a  min- 
ister on  August  1,  1853.  His  membership  was  kept  in 
that  church  the  remainder  of  his  life.  There  were  Gen- 
eral Baptists,  as  the  Free  Will  Baptists  were  then  known, 
in  North  Carolina  probably  as  early  as  1690. 
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The  Free  Will  Baptists  in  their  Conference  of  1873, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Ruf us  K.  Hearn,  authorized 
the  publication  of  a  church  paper,  which  later  became 
known  as  the  Free  Will  Baptist.  It  was  soon  established 
and  was  published  consecutively  at  Fremont,  Elm  City, 
and  New  Bern,  before  finally  being  located  at  Ayden  in 
1895.  Ruf  us  K.  Hearn  was  editor  of  the  Free  Will  Bap- 
tist from  1880  until  1889,  when  he  gave  up  that  position 
because  of  his  age  and  ill  health.  He  died  on  March  21, 
1894. 

For  further  reading: 

J.  F.  Harris  and  J.  N.  Barfield,  History  of  the  Free  Will  Baptists 
in  North  Carolina,  1897. 

THOMAS  JORDAN  LATHAM 

The  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  has  produced  sev- 
eral outstanding  leaders  in  North  Carolina.  Among  these 
leaders  were  Thomas  Jordan  Latham,  John  Tomline 
Walsh,  and  John  James  Harper. 

Thomas  Jordan  Latham  was  born  at  Pantego,  North 
Carolina,  in  1797.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Eliza- 
beth Latham.  He  attended  school  in  Robeson  County  and 
was  well  educated  for  that  day.  From  1820  until  about 
1830,  he  taught  school  with  great  success.  He  was  the 
leading  minister  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  in  North 
Carolina  and  helped  to  establish  the  Concord  Free  Will 
Baptist  Church  of  Pantego. 

Latham  believed  that  there  should  be  a  union  of  the 
Free  Will  Baptists  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  who  were 
just  beginning  to  organize  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  year 
1841,  Latham  cleared  the  way  for  this  union  by  advocat- 
ing it  very  strongly  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bethel 
Conference  of  the  Free  Will  Baptists.  Soon  he  and  600 
Free  Will  Baptists  united  with  the  Disciples  and  he  be- 
came the  leader  in  North  Carolina  of  this  nwly  organized 
church. 

Thomas  Jordan  Latham  was  a  very  versatile  man.  He 
was  first  and  foremost  a  preacher  and  church  leader,  but 
his  work  did  not  stop  here.    From  1840  until  1850,  he 
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served  as  postmaster  at  Pantego  and  clerk  of  Hyde 
County,  while  Hyde  yet  included  Pantego.  In  1853,  he 
moved  to  Washington,  North  Carolina,  and  served  there 
as  postmaster.  In  1855,  he  became  a  candidate  for  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Federal  Congress, 
but  he  was  defeated. 

On  February  4,  1821,  he  married  Miss  Nancy  Cordon. 
After  her  death,  he  married  Miss  Ann  E.  Everett  of  Mar- 
tin County. 

Thomas  J.  Latham  had  seventeen  children,  but  only 
four  survived  him.  One  of  these,  Josephus  Latham,  be- 
came a  prominent  minister  for  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
and  served  for  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1862.  Thomas  J.  Latham  was  buried  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Pantego.  His  leadership  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance during  that  early  period  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  North  Carolina. 

For  further  reading: 

Charles  Crossfield  Ware,  Tar  Heel  Disciples,  1841-1852,  1942. 

JOHN  TOMLINE  WALSH 

John  Tomline  Walsh  was  born  on  February  15,  1816, 
in  Hanover  County,  Virginia.  His  father  died  only  a  few 
days  before  his  birth.  The  mother  was  exceedingly  feeble, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  young  John  would  ever 
reach  manhood. 

John  Tomline  Walsh  was  educated  in  the  local  schools. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  Church  and  was  authorized  by 
that  church  to  preach.  But  in  1840,  after  he  had  con- 
tacted several  leaders  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  he  united 
with  them  and  immediately  began  preaching  for  them  in 
the  eastern  counties  of  Virginia. 

Walsh  especially  enjoyed  writing  and  publishing  jour- 
nals. In  1844,  he  moved  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  there 
started  his  first  publication,  The  Southern  Review.  In 
1848,  he  decided  to  study  medicine,  so  he  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia; here  he  helped  to  establish  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania. 
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After  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  the  medical 
school,  he  returned  to  Richmond  to  practice  medicine; 
however,  he  did  not  seem  satisfied  unless  he  could  put  all 
of  his  time  on  either  preaching  or  writing  for  religious 
publications. 

In  1852,  he  read  in  a  letter  that  an  evangelist  was  need- 
ed in  North  Carolina  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Immed- 
iately he  visited  North  Carolina  and  settled  in  the  state 
in  May,  1852.  His  first  home  was  in  Hookerton,  North 
Carolina.  Since  he  was  so  interested  in  writing,  he  very 
soon  started  his  first  periodical  in  North  Carolina  and 
called  it  the  Christian  Friend.  His  publications  continued 
throughout  the  years,  although  the  name  was  frequently 
changed. 

Dr.  Walsh's  wife  died  in  1856,  and  he  was  married 
again  in  1857  to  Miss  Lizzie  Green  of  Jones  County.  His 
first  wife  was  Miss  Eliza  Beasley  of  Virginia.  They  were 
married  in  1838,  many  years  before  he  came  to  North 
Carolina. 

Dr.  Walsh  was  especially  interested  in  all  phases  of 
education.  In  1860,  he  started  a  girls'  school  in  Kinston, 
but  it  was  short  lived.  Through  his  publications,  he  was 
constantly  trying  to  lift  the  level  of  learning  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina. 

To  Dr.  Walsh  belongs  the  credit  of  organizing  the 
North  Carolina  Christian  Missionary  Society  for  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  in  North  Carolina.  This  took  place  in 
the  year  1877.  Probably  he  was  more  responsible  than 
any  other  man  of  his  day  in  organizing  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  an  effective  way  throughout  the  state. 

In  1848,  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  died  two 
years  later  in  Kinston,  North  Carolina. 

For  further  reading: 

G.  A.  Hamlin,  The  Life  and  Influence  of  Dr.  John  Tomline  Walsh, 
1942. 
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JOHN  JAMES  HARPER 

Dr.  John  James  Harper,  for  many  years  the  outstand- 
ing organizer  and  educator  among  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
in  North  Carolina,  was  born  near  Bentonville  on  the  Har- 
per plantation  in  Johnston  County  on  April  10,  1841.  His 
father,  John  Harper,  was  a  charter  member  of  Mill  Creek 
Church  in  Johnston  County — one  of  the  oldest  Disciple 
Churches  of  the  state.  J.  J.  Harper  grew  to  manhood  on 
his  father's  farm.  After  attending  the  local  private 
schools,  he  attended  the  Classical  Academy  conducted  by 
Josephus  Latham  in  Beaufort  County.  He  then  taught 
four  years  before  being  ordained  for  the  ministry  in 
1862.  On  May  1,  1861,  John  James  Harper  married  Miss 
Aritta  Anderson  Daniel  of  Pitt  County. 

For  the  last  three  years  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
Dr.  Harper  was  the  state  evangelist  for  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  However,  his  work  was  confined  to  a  few  coun- 
ties as  the  federal  soldiers  had  taken  his  horses.  The 
family  home  on  the  Harper  plantation  was  used  as  a  hos- 
pital after  the  Battle  of  Bentonville,  fought  near  the  Har- 
per plantation.  The  wounded  on  both  sides  were  carried 
there.  Dr.  Harper  made  friends  in  his  work  with  these 
soldiers  of  the  Blue  and  of  the  Grey. 

Although  Dr.  John  James  Harper  was  never  active  in 
politics,  he  was  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  Johnston  County 
to  represent  them  in  the  State  Senate  in  1881.  There  he 
took  an  active  part  in  legislation  pertaining  to  education 
and  temperance.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  state 
prohibition  election  of  1881  when  the  question  of  state 
prohibition  was  submitted  to  the  voters  by  the  legislature 
of  1881.  However,  the  dry  forces  lost  the  state  by  a  vote 
of  166,325  to  48,370. 

During  the  years  1876-77  and  1886-'87,  Dr.  Harper 
was  editor  of  The  Christian  Visitor,  the  official  journal 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  also 
a  contributing  editor  to  The  Missionary  Weekly  published 
for  several  years  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  Dr.  Harper  al- 
ways took  an  active  interest  in  the  organized  work  of  the 
church.    He  presided  over  eleven  state  conventions. 
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The  most  tangible  contribution  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Harper  was, 
perhaps,  his  work  in  connection  with  the  founding  of 
Atlantic  Christian  College  at  Wilson,  North  Carolina.  The 
Disciples  had  previously  made  many  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  found  a  school  in  the  state;  at  Hookerton  in  1854,  at 
Kinston  in  1860,  at  Farmville  in  1883,  and  at  Old  Ford  in 
Beaufort  County  in  1892,  and  at  Ayden  in  1893. 

In  1902  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Wilson  Collegiate 
Institute  offered  to  sell  to  the  Disciples  of  Christ  the  Sem- 
inary conducted  by  Joseph  Kinsey  at  Wilson.  Mr.  Kinsey 
had  been  a  successful  educator  but,  having  taught  for 
thirty-six  years,  his  health  was  impaired  making  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  retire.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  bought 
this  property,  incorporating  Atlantic  Christian  College 
on  May  1,  1902.  Mr.  George  Hackney  became  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Harper,  as  chair- 
man of  the  board,  visited  the  churches  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  the  institution.  The  college  opened  in  September, 
1902,  with  a  faculty  of  nine  members  and  185  students 
with  J.  C.  Coggins  serving  as  president.  Finally  in  1904 
Dr.  J.  J.  Harper  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  church  at 
Washington,  North  Carolina,  and  accept  the  presidency 
of  Atlantic  Christian  College.  For  the  first  year  he  cheer- 
fully served  the  institution  without  salary  and  preached 
for  the  local  church  at  Wilson.  The  college  bestowed  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  This  position  as  pres- 
ident Dr.  Harper  held  until  his  death  on  January  7,  1908. 

For  further  reading: 

Charles  Crossfield  Ware,  A  History  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
North  Carolina,  1927. 

JOHN  CARR  MONK 

In  Sampson  County,  North  Carolina,  there  is  at  New- 
ton Grove  a  Catholic  Church  and  school.  The  people  of 
this  congregation  are  natives  with  a  Protestant  back- 
ground. A  similar  situation  cannot  be  found  at  any  other 
place  in  the  entire  South.  How  this  came  to  be  is  an 
interesting  story.  It  is  due  to  the  work  and  influence  of 
Dr.  John  Carr  Monk. 
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John  Carr  Monk's  father,  Dr.  Archibald  Monk,  bought 
a  plantation  in  Sampson  County  and  married  Miss  Har- 
riet Hargrove,  also  of  Sampson  County.  Besides  having 
the  plantation  to  superintend,  Dr.  Monk  was  County  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction,  practiced  medicine  oc- 
casionally, and  operated  a  store  and  post  office  known  as 
Monk's  Store.  Dr.  Archibald  Monk  belonged  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Long  after  his  death  in  1869,  his  Bible, 
meditation,  and  medical  books,  and  his  old  saddle  bag, 
with  pouches  for  medicine,  were  in  the  old  home.  Old 
Latin  and  Greek  textbooks  which  were  inherited  by  his 
sons  were  there.  One  of  these  Greek  books  was  printed 
in  1812.  There  is  a  tradition  that  General  George  Monk, 
who  restored  Charles  II  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1660, 
after  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  was  one  of  the  forebears  of 
the  family. 

John  Carr  Monk  was  born  on  February  19,  1827.  When 
he  reached  manhood,  he  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia. 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  settled  about  three  miles 
from  his  parents'  home  and  began  to  practice  medicine. 
He  married  Miss  Euphemia  Eason,  daughter  of  Colonel 
John  Eason  of  Johnston  County,  in  May,  1855.  Both  were 
Methodists  then.  In  those  days,  in  that  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  South,  it  was  considered  almost  a  crime  to 
belong  to  the  Republican  Party.  The  Monks  believed  in 
the  Republican  Party. 

Soon  after  the  War  Between  the  States  the  post  office 
was  moved  from  Monk's  Store  to  a  drug  store  in  Dr. 
Monk's  yard;  the  name  was  changed  to  Newton  Grove. 
Dr.  John  Carr  Monk  was  postmaster ;  his  brothers,  Julius 
and  James,  were  his  assistants. 

In  1870,  Julius  Monk,  the  brother  who  clerked  in  the 
drug  store,  ordered  some  medicine.  When  it  came,  it  was 
wrapped  in  a  newspaper  called  the  New  York  Freemen's 
Journal,  in  which  there  was  a  discussion  between  a  Cath- 
olic priest  and  a  Protestant  clergyman.  Julius  Monk  read 
the  article ;  then  he  asked  his  brother,  the  doctor,  to  read 
it.  Dr.  John  Carr  Monk  was  interested;  so  he  addressed 
a  letter  "To  Any  Catholic  Priest,  Wilmington,  North 
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Carolina."  In  this  letter,  he  asked  for  information  con- 
cerning the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  letter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Bishop  Gibbons  (afterwards  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons) .  The  information  was  furnished  and  a  correspond- 
ence was  begun  between  Bishop  Gibbons  and  Dr.  Monk. 
The  Bishop  recommended  certain  books,  which  Dr.  Monk 
read.  After  he  and  his  family  had  become  more  fully 
instructed  in  the  faith,  they  were  received  into  the  Cath- 
olic Church  by  Bishop  Gibbons  in  Wilmington.  After- 
wards, Father  Cross  made  a  visit  to  Newton  Grove  and 
preached  to  a  congregation  in  the  open  air.  Bishop  Gib- 
bons, later  Cardinal  Gibbons,  also  made  a  visit  and 
preached  to  the  people.  Dr.  Monk  donated  land  on  which 
a  church  and  school  were  built.  The  congregation  now 
numbers  over  four  hundred.  Four  priests  and  six  Sisters 
of  Mercy  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  and 
conduct  a  parochial  school  for  white  and  colored  children. 

From  the  Newton  Grove  mission,  the  church  has  re- 
ceived one  priest  and  seven  sisters.  The  priest  is  Rever- 
end Francis  Underwood  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Two 
girls  went  to  Newburgh,  New  York,  and  became  Domini- 
can Sisters;  five  went  to  Belmont,  North  Carolina,  and 
became  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  church  at  Newton  Grove 
has  established  nine  mission  churches  in  the  nearby  towns. 

On  September  10,  1877,  Dr.  John  Carr  Monk  died  of 
apoplexy.  Mrs.  Monk  survived  him  many  years.  At 
present  none  of  Dr.  Monk's  descendants  reside  at  Newton 
Grove.  They  are  living  at  Durham,  New  Bern,  Norfolk, 
Washington,  and  New  York.  One  grandson  is  Father 
Francis  Underwood,  of  Richmond,  Virginia;  another  is 
Dr.  John  Underwood,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

NEREUS  MENDENHALL 

The  first  religious  service  in  North  Carolina  was  held 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  in  1672.  William 
Edmundson  from  England  preached  near  Hertford  the 
first  sermon  of  the  colonial  period  in  the  state.  Later 
during  the  same  year,  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  came  over  from  England  and  visited 
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the  same  community.  From  the  visits  of  these  two  lead- 
ers Quaker  churches  were  established  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Around  1750,  many  Quakers  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania, settling  around  New  Garden  (now  Guilford) 
and  after  1791  began  holding  their  yearly  meetings  there. 

Nereus  Mendenhall,  who  conducted  the  only  school  in 
the  South  to  remain  open  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
War  Between  the  States  and  the  Reconstruction,  was  born 
on  August  14, 1819.  Richard  Mendenhall,  his  father,  liked 
the  Latin  language  so  well  that  he  gave  his  boys  names 
ending  in  "us"  and  his  girls  names  ending  in  "a". 

Nereus  Mendenhall  was  quick  in  his  studies.  He  was 
athletic  and  a  great  pal  of  his  mother.  When  he  was 
studying,  he  would  wait  until  the  others  retired ;  then  he 
would  tell  his  mother  what  had  happened  during  the  day. 
She  would  listen,  question,  or  give  advice.  Thus  a  strong 
friendship  grew  between  them. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Nereus  Mendenhall  went  some 
miles  to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  to  learn  the  print- 
er's trade.  He  followed  this  trade  for  several  years, 
studied  and  saved  his  money,  until  he  was  able  to  enter 
Haverford  College  in  Pennsylvania.  Immediately  upon 
his  graduation,  two  years  later,  he  took  the  position  of 
principal  at  the  Friends'  Boarding  School  at  New  Garden, 
North  Carolina.  He  found  time  to  pursue  the  study  of 
medicine  and  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1845.  He  returned  to  his  native  home  to 
practice  medicine,  but  the  New  Garden  Boarding  School 
asked  him  to  become  superintendent. 

In  1851,  he  married  Miss  Oriana  Wilson.  She  had 
sound  common  sense,  an  excellent  mind,  much  executve 
ability,  and  a  sunny  disposition. 

For  several  years  MendenhalFs  health  was  not  good; 
so  he  abandoned  teaching  and  became  an  engineer.  In 
1860,  he  returned  again  to  take  charge  of  New  Garden 
Boarding  School.  The  school  did  not  close  during  the 
war ;  tuition  was  paid  in  flour,  meal,  meat,  cloth,  and  any- 
thing that  could  be  used. 
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Nereus  Mendenhall  subscribed  to  anti-slavery  papers, 
and  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  his  section  during  the 
War  Between  the  States.  On  the  eve  of  the  war  he  sent 
for  several  copies  of  Helper's  Impending  Crisis  and  dis- 
tributed them  among  his  friends.  For  this,  he  was  order- 
ed to  appear  before  the  bar  of  justice  at  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina;  while  he  was  away,  his  wife  hurried 
from  one  house  to  another,  collected  the  books,  and  burn- 
ed them.  The  case  was  dismissed  when  the  books  could 
not  be  produced  as  evidence  against  him. 

During  the  war  many  drafted  boys  sought  refuge  with 
the  aid  of  Mendenhall.  He  aided  many  to  escape  and  re- 
fused to  reveal  their  location.  They  hid  around  in  the 
locality;  this  was  known  as  "bushwhacking."  Mendenhall 
assisted  many  to  go  through  the  lines,  giving  underground 
railroad  assistance.  Several  of  his  friends  were  con- 
scripted to  the  army ;  and  when  they  refused  to  fight,  they 
were  thrown  into  prison. 

During  all  these  years  he  was  very  active  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Friends  and  served  as 
clerk.  He  also  carried  on  his  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, Hebrew,  science  and  philosophy. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  assisted  teachers  from 
the  North  in  establishing  schools  for  Negroes.  In  1867, 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  New  Garden  Boarding 
School  and  turned  again  to  engineering.  In  1876,  he  and 
D.  F.  Caldwell  were  elected  to  represent  Guilford  County 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  called  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina.  He  was  twice  elected  to  rep- 
resent his  county  in  the  legislature  and  was  once  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  served  his  county  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  Public  School  Teachers.  He  was 
much  in  demand  as  a  lecturer  on  education,  peace,  and 
temperance. 

On  October  29,  1893,  North  Carolina  lost  a  great  leader 
in  the  death  of  Nereus  Mendenhall. 

For  further  reading: 

F.  G.  Carland,  Southern  Heroes:  or  Friends  in  War  Time,  1895. 
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LEWIS  LYNDON  HOBBS 

Lewis  Lyndon  Hobbs,  the  son-in-law  of  Nereus  Men- 
denhall,  was  born  on  May  17,  1849,  at  New  Garden,  Guil- 
ford County,  North  Carolina.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  only  three  months  old,  leaving  his  mother  with  a 
double  duty  to  perform. 

Hobbs  received  his  preparatory  education  at  New  Gar- 
den Boarding  School,  now  Guilford  College;  in  1872,  he 
entered  Haverford  College  near  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  institution  was  founded  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  Quakers  in  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Baltimore.  While  he  was  in  school  there, 
he  excelled  in  his  studies  and  in  athletics.  Upon  his  grad- 
uation in  1876,  he  entered  what  was  to  become  his  life 
work  by  accepting  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  New  Gar- 
den Boarding  School.  The  classics  were  his  chosen  field, 
and  for  several  years  his  work  was  largely  confined  to  the 
Latin  language  and  literature.  While  he  was  teaching 
there,  he  married  Mary  Mendenhall,  the  daughter  of 
Nereus  Mendenhall. 

In  1888,  the  New  Garden  Boarding  School  was  changed 
to  Guilford  College,  with  many  new  buildings  added  and 
the  course  of  study  so  developed  as  to  put  it  on  a  level 
with  the  other  colleges  of  the  state.  At  that  time,  the 
board  of  trustees  named  Lewis  Lyndon  Hobbs  as  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  If  the  success  of  Guilford  College 
can  be  attributed  to  any  one  factor,  it  is  to  the  leadership 
of  President  Hobbs. 

From  his  youth  he  was  a  member  of  the  Quaker  church 
and  all  his  life  he  manifested  an  interest  in  its  welfare. 
During  his  life,  Hobbs  occupied  almost  every  position  of 
service  within  the  denomination.  For  many  years  he 
served  the  whole  body  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina  as 
clerk  of  their  Yearly  Meeting. 

L.  L.  Hobbs  was  also  very  active  in  our  public  school 
system.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  as  chairman 
of  the  Guilford  Graded  School  Board  that  the  first  rural 
graded  school  was  established  in  North  Carolina.  For 
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four  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners and  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Guilford 
County  Board  of  Education. 

RUFUS  P.  KING 

Rufus  P.  King  was  a  leader  among  the  Quakers,  but 
he  had  an  entirely  different  background  from  that  of  Dr. 
Mendenhall  and  Dr.  Hobbs.  He  was  born  near  Hillsboro 
in  Orange  County,  North  Carolina,  on  April  15,  1843.  He 
had  no  opportunities  for  an  education  in  his  early  years. 

A  lad  of  nineteen,  Rufus  P.  King  was  drafted  in  the 
army  in  1862  to  "fight  a  people  of  whom  he  knew  nothing, 
and  against  whom  he  had  no  complaint,  and  to  battle  for 
the  continuation  of  a  system  with  which  he  had  no  unity." 
The  war  was  distasteful  to  him;  so  the  authorities  as- 
signed him  to  hospital  duties.  Captain  Jenkins,  with 
whom  he  was  stationed  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
became  sick  with  yellow  fever  and  was  sent  home  to  Dur- 
ham. King  was  directed  to  accompany  him.  On  the 
journey  to  Durham  Captain  Jenkins  died,  but  Rufus  P. 
King  accompanied  the  body  home. 

While  King  was  on  this  trip,  he  attended  a  series  of 
meetings  at  the  Methodist  Church  in  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  became  converted  and  joined  the  Methodist 
Church.  Soon  he  returned  to  the  army,  but  he  told  the 
officials  he  would  refuse  to  carry  arms,  as  he  could  not 
harmonize  shooting  other  men  with  his  religious  convic- 
tions. He  was  assigned  the  task  of  caring  for  the  wound- 
ed. King  accompanied  the  army  to  Gettysburg,  where 
he  was  captured.  In  1864,  he  was  among  those  exchang- 
ed, after  being  a  prisoner  for  over  a  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  conflict,  he  went  to  Mill  Creek,  Indi- 
ana; there,  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  united 
with  the  Quakers.  They  taught  him  to  read ;  he  learned 
fast.  Employment  was  found.  He  studied  at  night,  and 
soon  he  was  a  leader  among  the  Quakers.  In  1869,  he 
sent  for  his  mother  and  younger  brothers.  They  left 
North  Carolina  and  made  their  home  with  him.  By  1875, 
he  had  become  a  recognized  leader  and  went  to  England 
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and  Europe  in  behalf  of  his  Church.  He  made  many- 
other  trips  abroad,  visiting  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, and  France. 

In  1876,  Rufus  P.  King  returned  to  North  Carolina 
from  Indiana.  He  settled  at  New  Garden.  There  in  1880, 
he  married  Miss  Alice  Carr.  He  was  active  in  many 
movements  such  as  prohibition,  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  and  world  peace. 

Rufus  P.  King  died  at  his  home  in  North  Carolina  on 
February  24,  1923. 

JAMES  WALKER  HOOD 

James  Walker  Hood,  famous  educator,  statesman,  and 
minister,  was  born  on  May  30,  1831,  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania.  After  working  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Nova  Scotia,  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  in  1863.  He  was  the  first 
Negro  missionary  to  be  sent  to  the  freedmen  of  the  South. 
New  Bern  was  captured  by  the  federal  forces  in  1862. 
Several  Negroes  had  gone  from  there  to  Connecticut,  and 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  American  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  Church.  Bishop  J.  J.  Clinton  of  Connecticut 
decided  to  open  a  mission  in  New  Bern,  North  Carolina. 
For  this  work,  he  sent  James  Walker  Hood,  who  reached 
New  Bern  on  January  20,  1864.  There,  he  and  his  wife 
taught  for  three  years  and  served  neighboring  churches. 

In  1865,  Hood  was  a  leader  in  assembling  a  convention 
of  freedmen  held  in  Raleigh  on  September  29,  1865. 
Others  working  with  him  were  A.  H.  Galloway,  J.  H. 
Harris,  Isham  Sweat,  John  Williamson,  J.  P.  Good,  John 
R.  Randolph,  G.  H.  Bell,  John  Croom,  Frank  Hawthorn, 
John  Roberts,  George  Price,  J.  H.  Rowe,  F.  Gribble,  J.  P. 
Sampson,  and  others.  They  were  with  few  exceptions 
native  sons  of  North  Carolina  who  had  acquired  some 
education  through  contact  with  white  masters.  This  con- 
vention issued  an  address  to  the  state,  saying :  "We  desire 
education  for  our  children,  that  they  may  be  made  useful 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,"  and  asking  for  a  continuation 
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of  old  friendships  between  the  groups.  So  far  as  we  can 
find,  this  was  the  first  state-wide  convention  of  Negroes 
in  the  South. 

Hood  moved  to  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina  in  1867; 
while  he  was  serving  the  church  there,  he  was  elected  as 
a  delegate  from  Cumberland  County  to  the  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1867.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  matters  pertaining  to  education,  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education.  This  constitution  of  1867  estab- 
lished the  public  school  system  in  North  Carolina  for  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people.  James  Walker  Hood  in 
1868  was  made  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  His  duty  was 
to  supervise  the  public  schools  of  the  colored  children. 
Hood  urged  the  need  of  one  or  more  normal  schools  for 
the  training  of  colored  teachers  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  for  Negroes.  By  1870,  he  had  49,000  colored 
children  in  school  and  he  had  established  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

The  graft  and  other  mistakes  of  the  Reconstruction 
Period  have  been  stressed  to  the  exclusion  of  its  contri- 
bution to  progress  in  human  welfare.  To  illustrate :  the 
Constitution  of  1868  first  provided  a  school  system  for  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people ;  political  rights  were  made 
independent  of  property,  race,  or  creed;  the  death  pen- 
alty was  reduced  from  seventeen  crimes  to  four  crimes; 
imprisonment  for  debt  was  prohibited,  and  the  whipping 
post  was  abolished. 

In  1872,  Hood  was  offered  the  Republican  nomination 
as  their  candidate  for  Secretary  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  He  declined  and  that  year  became  bishop  for 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  serving 
North  Carolina  and  parts  of  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. He  held  this  position  until  his  death  in  1911.  While 
he  was  bishop,  nearly  600  churches  were  formed  and 
about  500  buildings  erected.  In  1884,  Bishop  Hood  pub- 
lished a  book  of  sermons  entitled  The  Negro  in  the  Chris- 
tian Pulpit. 

For  further  reading: 

Carter  G.  Woodson,  The  History  of  the  Negro  Church,  1921. 
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JOSEPH  CHARLES  PRICE 

Joseph  Charles  Price,  noted  educator,  temperance  lead- 
er, minister,  and  the  founder  of  Livingstone  College  at 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  was  born  February  10,  1854, 
near  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  on  Peach  Tree  Road. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Emily  Pailin,  a  free 
Negro.  His  father  was  Charles  Dozier,  a  slave  whose 
occupation  was  that  of  a  ship  carpenter ;  he  was  separated 
from  the  family  and  sent  to  Baltimore  when  Joseph  was 
a  small  boy.  The  mother  married  again,  this  time  to 
David  Price,  whose  name  Joseph  took. 

When  the  federal  troops  took  New  Bern  in  1863,  the 
first  colored  missionary  to  the  freedmen  of  the  South, 
James  Walker  Hood,  was  sent  to  New  Bern  to  open  a 
school.  Mrs.  Price  heard  of  this;  so  when  Joseph  was 
about  nine  years  of  age,  she  went  to  New  Bern,  where 
he  attended  the  Lowell  Normal  School  of  New  Bern.  He 
soon  mastered  the  fundamentals.  He  impressed  his  teach- 
ers as  a  boy  of  unusual  promise.  They  encouraged  him 
to  continue  his  education ;  this  he  did.  He  taught  in  the 
summer  at  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  for  several  years; 
this  enabled  him  to  attend  Shaw  University  at  Raleigh 
and  Lincoln  University  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1879.  He  remained  there  for  two  years  after 
his  graduation,  studying  theology.  While  he  was  teach- 
ing at  Wilson,  he  and  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  who 
was  reared  in  Wilson,  formed  a  friendship  that  continued 
throughout  his  lifetime. 

Early  in  his  career,  Price  joined  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church  and  became  one  of  its  great  lead- 
ers. In  1881,  the  first  state-wide  prohibition  campaign  was 
put  on  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  prohibition  campaign 
of  that  year  Honorable  William  E.  Dodge  of  New  York 
was  asked  to  aid.  He  agreed  to  furnish  one  speaker. 
After  due  consideration  he  employed  Joseph  Charles 
Price,  paying  all  of  his  expenses,  to  canvass  North  Caro- 
lina in  behalf  of  prohibition.  Price  made  a  profound  im- 
pression as  an  orator. 
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Although  prohibition  was  defeated,  he  became  a  na- 
tional figure.  He  was  sent  to  London  as  a  delegate  to  a 
general  church  conference  and  there  collected  $10,000, 
with  which  he  founded  Livingstone  College  at  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina,  in  1882;  he  became  its  grst  president. 
President  Grover  Cleveland  offered  him  a  position  as  min- 
ister to  Liberia,  but  he  declined,  as  Livingstone  College, 
education,  and  temperance  were  his  main  interests.  In 
1890,  he  addressed  the  National  Education  Association  on 
'The  Race  Problem  Stated."  The  analysis  he  gave  can- 
not be  surpassed. 

In  1892,  while  he  was  touring  New  England  for  the 
college  he  had  founded,  his  health  gave  way.  He  immed- 
iately returned  to  Salisbury  and  died  October  25,  1893,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-nine.  He  was  buried  on  the  campus  of 
Livingstone  College. 

Just  before  his  death,  Joseph  Charles  Price  wrote :  "In- 
temperance is  a  great  impediment  to  the  elevation  of  the 
colored  people — I  venture  to  say  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  for  the  instruction  of  poor  whites  in  the  habits 
of  temperance  and  sobriety."  Frederick  Douglas  called 
him  "the  ablest  advocate  of  the  race." 

For  further  reading: 

William  Jacob  Walls,  Joseph  Charles  Price,  Educator  and  Race 
Leader,  1943. 

JOSEPH  BLOUNT  CHESHIRE,  JR. 

Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr.,  an  outstanding  bishop  of 
North  Carolina,  in  1882;  he  became  its  first  president. 
Cheshire  of  Tarboro,  North  Carolina,  on  March  27,  1850. 
He  was  one  of  a  family  of  six  children,  a  family  that 
exemplified  the  best  traditions  of  the  Old  North  State. 
The  family  had  lived  many  generations  in  the  Albemarle 
section.  The  father  was  educated  for  law,  but  later  he 
abandoned  it  for  the  Episcopal  ministry  and  settled  at 
Tarboro,  where  he  was  located  for  around  fifty  years. 
Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr.,  entered  Tarboro  Male  Acad- 
emy, a  one-teacher  school,  where  he  received  much  of 
his  preliminary  education.    During  the  summer,  the 
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Cheshires  moved  to  a  summer  home  at  Monreath,  about 
four  miles  from  Louisburg,  North  Carolina.  The  mother 
taught  Joseph  the  catechism  with  the  Negro  children 
every  Sunday.  Here  they  spent  very  pleasant  vacations, 
but  it  caused  Joseph  to  lose  two  months  of  school  each 
year.  The  War  Between  the  States  did  not  impoverish 
the  family,  as  they  owned  only  a  few  slaves,  whom  they 
had  inherited. 

The  original  plans  of  the  Cheshires  were  to  send  Joseph 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  this  was  dropped 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  thought  so  many  of  the  sol- 
diers who  had  acquired  bad  habits  would  go  there.  Later, 
they  were  persuaded  to  send  him  to  Trinity  College  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  was  the  first  student  from  the 
Confederate  States  to  enter  there  after  the  war.  He 
graduated  in  June,  1869. 

After  teaching  school  for  two  years,  Joseph  Blount 
Cheshire,  Jr.,  began  to  study  law  under  W.  W.  Ruffin, 
Jr.,  son  of  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Ruffin.  He  received  his 
license  in  1872  and  went  to  Baltimore  to  practice,  but  he 
soon  returned  to  Tarboro,  North  Carolina.  There  he 
practiced  law  and  worked  with  an  insurance  company 
until  1878.  Before  this  time,  young  Cheshire  had  mar- 
ried Miss  Webb  of  Hillsboro,  in  1874.  It  was  early  in 
1878  when  he  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  pass- 
ed the  examinations  in  September,  1877,  and  was  ordained 
in  Tarboro,  North  Carolina. 

His  first  church  was  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  at  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina.  Later  in  1881,  he  took  over  St. 
Peter's  Parish  in  Charlotte,  where  he  did  much  work 
building  new  churches  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  work 
among  Negroes.  While  he  was  at  St.  Peter's  Parish  he 
became  a  very  important  leader  in  the  church  of  his  state. 
During  his  stay  at  Charlotte,  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire 
founded  a  Negro  hospital  there — the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital.  This  was  the  first  hospital  for  Negroes  in  the 
South.  He  did  much  to  forward  cooperation  among  the 
churches  of  the  South.  He  assisted  in  establishing  the 
Thompson  Orphanage  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
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In  1893,  when  Bishop  Lyman  died,  Joseph  Blount 
Cheshire,  Jr.,  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  North  Carolina 
Episcopal  Church.  During  his  first  years  as  bishop,  he 
had  Milnor  Jones  open  missions  in  the  Western  Counties 
of  North  Carolina.  The  results  were  gratifying,  and  this 
led  to  the  final  division  of  the  Western  Counties  into  a 
separate  Diocese.  One  of  the  Bishop's  achievements  was 
the  bringing  of  St.  Mary's  School  at  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, under  the  control  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1897. 
This  school  had  been  founded  in  1842  by  Dr.  Albert 
Smedes. 

Bishop  Cheshire  was  interested  in  history  and  similar 
studies.  Some  of  his  writing  include  Nonnulla,  The 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  as  wel  las  contributions 
to  the  Church  Messenger,  Carolina  Churchman,  and  to  the 
Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina. 

For  further  reading: 

Lawrence  Foushee  London,  Bishop  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  1941. 

PLEASANT  DANIEL  GOLD 

Pleasant  Daniel  Gold,  the  founder  of  Zion's  Landmark 
and  the  leading  Primitive  Baptist  minister  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  many  years,  was  born  in  1823,  in  Cleveland  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina.  From  his  earliest  years  the  life  of 
Pleasant  Daniel  Gold  portrays  a  constant  aim  toward  an 
unswerving  adherence  to  the  path  of  duty.  His  parents 
were  strict  in  conforming  to  prescribed  rules  of  conduct, 
and  their  advice  was  always  good. 

His  early  opportunities  for  education  were  indeed  lim- 
ited. The  common  school  system,  to  which  he  had  access, 
allowed  a  three  months'  session,  after  crops  had  been 
"laid  by".  This  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Pleasant 
Daniel  Gold. 

By  an  accident,  serious  though  it  seemed  at  the  time, 
yet  a  blessing  in  disguise,  his  daily  routine  of  labor  was 
interrupted  suddenly,  and  the  long-desired  opportunity 
to  satisfy  his  ambition  for  an  education  was  afforded. 
While  he  was  helping  to  clear  a  new  ground  he  met  with 
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an  accident,  causing  a  painful  wound.  When  he  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  travel,  he  went  to  Shelby,  the  county 
seat,  where  he  passed  an  examination  for  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.  In  1856,  after  private 
study  and  with  the  help  of  friends,  he  obtained  the  County 
and  Superior  Court  license  at  Morganton,  North  Carolina, 
to  practice  law. 

With  little  money  and  owing  for  almost  all  the  educa- 
tion he  had  received,  he  went  to  Greenville,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  entered  Furman  University.  He  remained  there 
a  few  years  and  afterwards  went  to  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  for  a  short  time.  The  lack  of 
money  and  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1861-65  forced  him 
to  leave  college.  After  he  left  school,  his  debts  increased 
to  something  over  two  thousand  dollars.  Before  the  war 
ended,  a  friend  made  him  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars 
in  Confederate  money;  one  man,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  refused  to  accept  this  money  from 
Mr.  Gold  for  the  debts,  saying  that  he  preferred  to  hold 
the  note,  as  he  realized  the  sterling  character  of  this 
young  man.  After  the  war  was  over,  during  the  struggle 
of  Reconstruction  days,  in  an  impoverished  land,  he  and 
his  good  wife  worked  together  and  paid  the  debts  in  full. 
He  united  with  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church.  This 
church  formed  a  separate  organization  in  North  Carolina 
in  1827,  whose  membership  soon  grew  to  several  thousand 
members. 

Pleasant  Daniel  Gold  in  1867  came  to  Wilson  and  estab- 
lished the  printing  house  for  the  Primitive  Baptist 
Church.  He  established  and  became  the  editor  of  Zion's 
Landmark,  a  semi-monthly  paper  that  soon  attained  a 
large  circulation  among  his  denominational  friends,  not 
only  in  North  Carolina,  but  also  in  other  states  as  well. 
Since  then,  it  has  become  an  influential  paper  among  the 
Primitive  Baptists.  Mr.  Gold  was  once  asked  for  some 
suggestion  that  might  contribute  to  strengthening  the 
ideals  of  American  life  and  he  replied,  "I  would  advise 
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young  people  to  be  temperate,  honest,  industrious,  have 
a  good  purpose,  and  avoid  making  debts."  That  advice 
was  the  key  to  his  character. 

He  died  in  1920,  leaving  a  large  heritage  to  the  Primi- 
tive Baptist  Church  and  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

SYLVESTER  HASSELL 

Sylvester  Hassell,  a  leading  educator  among  the  Primi- 
tive Baptists  of  eastern  North  Carolina,  was  born  at 
Williamston,  North  Carolina,  on  July  28,  1842.  His 
parents  were  Cushing  Biggs  Hassell  and  Mary  (Davis) 
Hassell.  He  was  educated  at  the  Williamston  Academy 
and  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Williamston  Academy 
from  1865  to  1868  and  from  1886  to  1890.  From  1872  to 
1886,  he  was  principal  of  the  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute 
at  Wilson,  North  Carolina.  In  1886,  he  abandoned  his 
chosen  profession  of  teaching  on  account  of  his  low  state 
of  health  and  returned  to  Williamston,  his  old  home. 
Also,  he  wished  to  continue  the  writing  of  a  book  of 
which  he  and  his  father  were  joint  authors — History  of 
the  Church  of  God  from  the  Creation  to  A.  D.  1885. 

After  1892,  Elder  Hassell  devoted  his  time  to  his  duties 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Gospel  Messenger,  a  month- 
ly magazine  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  Faith  and  Order, 
which  was  established  at  Wilson  in  1878.  During  the 
years  from  1880  to  1886,  he  was  half  owner  of  the  Wilson 
Collegiate  Institute.  Politically  he  was  always  a  Demo- 
crat and  regularly  voted  in  state  and  federal  elections. 

Elder  Hassell  was  married  to  Mary  Isabelle  Yardell  of 
Williamston,  who  died  in  1871.  In  1876,  he  married 
Frances  Louisa  Woodard,  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Wini- 
fred Woodard  of  Wilson,  North  Carolina. 

He  devoted  practically  his  entire  life  to  the  service  of 
his  church.  He  was  baptized  in  1864  by  his  father,  who 
was  also  a  minister  in  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church. 
Elder  Sylvester  Hassell  died  on  August  18,  1928. 
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VALDESE 

Valdese,  North  Carolina,  is  a  progressive  community 
of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  located  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  eight  miles  east  of  Morganton. 
Valdese  is  the  Italian  word  for  Waldensian.  The  Wal- 
denses  are  Italian  non-Catholics,  followers  of  Peter 
Waldo,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  France,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. They  have  suffered  much.  They  have  about  sixty 
organized  churches  in  Italy.  They  sent  colonies  to  the 
New  World,  settling  at  various  places  such  as  Wolf  Ridge, 
Texas;  Monet,  Arizona;  Prove  City,  Utah;  Santa  Anna, 
California ;  as  well  as  in  South  America  and  Africa.  They 
place  stress  on  simplicity,  poverty,  and  charity.  The  head- 
quarters for  those  in  North  America  is  in  New  York. 

In  1892,  the  Waldensian  Church  in  Italy  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate to  this  country  the  Rev.  Teofile  Gay,  on  a  missionary 
tour  to  seek  a  suitable  location  for  colonization  in  Amer- 
ica. While  he  was  here  he  heard  that  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina mountain  section  there  was  land  available. 

Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he  reported  this  information 
and  the  Waldenses,  being  sorely  pressed  by  hard  economic 
conditions,  saw  an  opportunity  for  settling  in  America. 
They  sent  two  delegates  to  explore  the  lands  recommended 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay.  The  explorers  came  and  returned  to 
their  native  Waldensian  valleys,  but  there  were  somewhat 
divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  going  to  the 
land  they  had  explored.  Many  of  the  Waldenses  had 
already  sold  their  rocky,  infertile  farms  to  try  out  their 
future  destinies  in  a  new  world.  Accordingly,  a  group 
of  them  left  their  native  town  and  set  sail  across  the  At- 
lantic in  a  Dutch  ship,  the  Zaandam.  On  May  29,  1893, 
they  arrived  at  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  thriving 
town  of  Valdese  in  Burke  County,  North  Carolina. 

In  this  first  Waldensian  Colony,  eleven  families  were 
represented.  In  all,  there  were  thirty  people,  some  of 
whom  are  still  living.  They  were  led  by  their  pastor, 
Rev.  Charles  Albert  Tron,  who  came,  not  with  the  pur- 
pose of  staying,  but  as  a  leader  to  help  them  in  launching 
their  new  enterprise. 
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They  were  young,  sturdy,  and  full  of  faith  and  courage, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  in  an  unknown  land 
among  strangers,  some  friendly,  some  curious  and  suspi- 
cious, they  set  to  work  with  the  grim  determination  to 
build  new  homes.  On  that  first  night,  they  held  a  Thanks- 
giving service  for  their  safe  arrival.  At  this  service  the 
103rd  Psalm  was  read,  prayers  were  offered,  and  hymns 
sung. 

Within  a  few  days,  land  was  bought  from  the  Morgan- 
ton  Land  Improvement  Company,  and  they  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  town  from  the  State.  About  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  were  included  in  this  purchase  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Farm  implements  and  food 
were  also  purchased.  The  eleven  families  set  to  work 
clearing,  digging,  plowing,  operating  a  saw  mill,  and 
building  houses.  In  July  of  the  same  year  three  other 
families  came  to  join  them  from  Utah.  In  August,  six 
other  families  came  from  Italy  and  in  November,  fifty- 
two  other  families  came  to  them.  By  July,  they  had 
chosen  locations  for  a  school,  church,  a  manse,  and  a 
cemetery.  Each  month  they  held  one  service  in  French 
and  one  in  Italian. 

The  corporation  dissolved  in  1894,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Tron 
paid  about  six  thousand  dollars — the  deficit  to  save  it 
from  bankruptcy.  The  expenses  exceeded  their  incomes ; 
except  for  the  generosity  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tron,  who  had 
the  corporation  dissolved  and  bought  the  land  privately, 
the  whole  settlement  most  certainly  would  have  gone 
bankrupt. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1917.  Trade  grew,  busi- 
ness improved,  and  many  manufacturing  plants  were 
established. 

With  the  coming  in  of  non-Waldenses  other  churches 
were  established.  The  Waldensian  Church  of  Valdese  has 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church;  the  church  services  are 
now  in  English,  except  one  service  each  month  in  French. 
However,  these  Waldensians  speak  patois,  a  dialect  de- 
rived from  the  old  French  of  their  Italian  valleys. 

For  further  reading: 

George  B.  Watts,  The  Waldenses  in  the  New  World,  1942. 


CHAPTER  X 


PIONEERS  IN  INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR 

WILLIAM  PEACE 

William  Peace  was  born  in  Granville  County,  North 
Carolina,  on  March  7,  1773.  His  father,  John  Peace,  was 
a  wealthy  planter.  Soon  after  the  city  of  Raleigh  was 
laid  out  in  1792,  Joseph  Peace,  a  brother  of  William,  came 
to  Raleigh.  William  attended  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  until  1796  and  then  came  to  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  where  he  and  his  brother  Joseph  became  mer- 
chants on  Fayetteville  Street.  This  partnership  in  busi- 
ness lasted  until  the  death  of  Joseph  in  1842. 

William  Peace  was  a  very  prosperous  business  man  and 
became  a  "Merchant  Prince"  of  Raleigh.  Before  the  War 
Between  the  States,  he,  along  with  other  zealous  Presby- 
terians, decided  to  establish  a  school  for  girls  and  to  this 
cause  he  subscribed  $10,000  and  a  site.  The  Seminary 
was  organized  in  1857  and  named  Peace  Institute  in  his 
honor.  During  the  War  Between  the  States  Peace  Insti- 
tute was  used  as  a  Confederate  hospital  and  it  was  not 
opened  as  a  school  until  1872.  It  then  had  an  enrollment 
of  104  students. 

William  Peace  never  married;  he  was  living  at  the 
residence  of  Governor  Holden  when  he  died  on  July  7, 
1865. 

RICHARD  STANHOPE  PULLEN 

Richard  Stanhope  Pullen,  for  whom  Pullen  Park  in 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  is  named,  was  born  in  Wake 
County  at  Neuse,  a  few  miles  north  of  Raleigh  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1822. 

In  1852,  at  the  age  of  30  years,  he  went  to  Raleigh  to 
manage  the  business  affairs  of  an  uncle,  Richard  Smith, 
who  had  just  died,  leaving  a  comfortable  fortune  to  his 
wife.  Richard  Stanhope  Pullen  had  much  confidence  in 
the  future  growth  of  Raleigh  and  invested  in  real  estate. 
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He  bought  suburban  property  and  gave  streets  through 
it  in  order  to  encourage  settlement.  He  gave  the  land  on 
which  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanical Arts  was  erected,  and  he  gave  the  land  for  Pullen 
Park. 

He  remained  a  bachelor  until  his  death  on  June  23, 
1895. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN  DUKE 

The  rise  of  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  tobacco  in 
North  Carolina  with  Durham,  Winston-Salem,  and  Reids- 
ville  as  the  headquarters  of  fortunes  produced  by  this 
industry  centers  around  three  families.  The  industrial 
revolution  developed  in  the  South  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  that  period,  many 
large  fortunes  sprang  up  in  North  Carolina.  Among  the 
outstanding  figures  in  commerce  and  manufacturing  none 
was  more  successful  than  James  B.  Duke,  R.  J.  Reynolds, 
and  Frank  Reid  Penn. 

James  Buchanan  Duke  was  born  on  December  23,  1856, 
on  a  farm  in  Orange  County,  near  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  reared  by  his  father,  Washington  Duke,  in 
a  section  impoverished  by  the  war  and  "reconstruction" ; 
but  because  of  hard  work,  faith,  and  fortunate  circum- 
stances, he  became  one  of  the  largest  tobacco  manufac- 
turers of  his  day.  Washington  Duke  was  a  Democrat, 
but  he  strongly  opposed  secession  and  later  became  a 
Republican ;  however,  in  1863  he  volunteered  for  the  Con- 
federate army.  He  married  twice,  in  1844  to  Miss  Mary 
C.  Clinton  and  in  1852  to  Miss  Artelia  Roney,  but  both 
died  before  the  war. 

During  the  war,  their  farm  of  300  acres  was  stripped 
of  almost  everything  that  could  be  used  or  sold  except  a 
quantity  of  leaf  tobacco.  Before  the  tobacco  could  be  used 
at  any  advantage,  it  had  to  be  put  in  a  form  for  smoking. 
On  the  farm  was  a  log  barn,  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet. 
Here  Washington  Duke  and  his  sons,  James  Buchanan 
and  Benjamin,  set  up  their  first  factory.  Having  no 
machinery,  the  father  and  children  did  the  work  with 
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their  hands.  The  tobacco  was  beaten,  the  leaf  sifted  and 
packed  in  bags.  There  was  nothing  fine  or  fancy  about 
the  manufacture  or  packing  of  the  tobacco,  but  it  was  an 
"honest  tobacco"  that  made  a  "good  smoke."  They  boldly 
labeled  their  bags  "Pro  Bono  Publico"  (For  the  Public 
Good). 

The  "Pro  Bono"  was  loaded  into  a  covered  wagon,  and 
Washington  Duke  with  his  sons,  set  out  on  their  first  trip 
and  bartered  at  cross-roads  stores. 

The  bright  tobacco  in  North  Carolina  was  found  to  be 
particularly  adapted  to  cigarettes.  Cigarette  smoking  be- 
came popular  among  men  after  the  War  Between  the 
States.  It  was  in  1873  that  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes 
was  begun  in  Durham  by  the  Dukes.  They  employed  only 
fifteen  workers.  Soon  the  Dukes  began  to  have  competi- 
tion, and  James  Buchanan  Duke  decided  to  fight  his  com- 
petitors on  their  own  ground.  In  the  spring  of  1884,  he 
moved  to  New  York  and  opened  a  branch  factory  there. 
Only  twenty-seven  years  old  when  he  launched  his  New 
York  enterprise,  he  had  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  capital  at  his  command.  By  keeping  down  per- 
sonal expenses  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  the  lowest 
practicable  point,  he  could  be  lavish  in  advertising  his 
goods.  Within  a  year  he  was  winning  his  way  steadily 
in  New  York  and  the  Northern  markets.  Smokers  liked 
his  cigarettes  for  they  sold  rapidly.  The  little  factory 
at  Durham  was  kept  busy,  as  well  as  the  one  in  New  York. 

In  just  a  few  years,  James  B.  Duke  grew  from  poverty 
to  riches.  In  the  beginning,  he  opened  a  small  factory  in 
New  York,  but  the  output  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  sought  and  obtained  larger  quarters,  where  he 
installed  eighteen  or  twenty  more  machines.  By  1890, 
several  independent  tobacco  firms  were  growing  and  com- 
peting with  each  other.  James  B.  Duke  realized  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  consolidate  these  tobacco  companies. 
After  a  long  hard  struggle,  Duke  got  the  other  tobacco 
companies  to  agree.  Finally  the  consolidation  took  place 
in  1890,  forming  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  with 
James  B.  Duke  as  president.   This  continued  until  it  was 
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dissolved  in  1911.  During  the  same  period,  James  B. 
Duke  had  become  interested  in  water  power  developments 
and  had  formed  the  Duke  Power  Company.  Washington 
Duke  died  on  May  8,  1905. 

James  B.  Duke  had  only  a  little  schooling.  He  never 
considered  college  training  essential  to  business  success; 
however,  in  1924  he  created  a  trust  fund  of  forty  million 
dollars  to  aid  schools,  hospitals,  churches,  orphanages, 
and  retired  ministers,  besides  furnishing  the  means  to 
create  a  great  university,  named  for  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1925,  James  Duke  was  stricken  with 
a  severe  illness,  and  he  suffered  an  almost  complete  physi- 
cal breakdown.  During  the  time  he  was  ill,  the  doctors 
and  nurses  could  not  keep  him  from  thinking  about  his 
many  personal  and  business  affairs.  He  never  regained 
his  health ;  he  died  on  the  evening  of  October  10,  1925. 

His  body  lies  in  the  Duke  University  Memorial  Chapel, 
Durham,  North  Carolina.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Duke 
University  administration  that  the  building  in  which 
Washington,  Benjamin,  and  James  Buchanan  Duke  now 
lie,  may  become  a  burial  place  for  men  whose  lives  have 
been  linked  with  Duke  University. 

For  further  reading: 

John  K.  Winkler,  Tobacco  Tycoon,  the  Story  of  James  Buchanan 
Duke. 

RICHARD  J.  REYNOLDS,  SR. 

Richard  J.  Reynolds,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Patrick  County, 
Virginia,  on  July  20,  1850.  His  father,  Hardin  W.  Rey- 
nolds, was  a  large  tobacco  planter  and  trader  with  a 
"plug"  tobacco  factory  on  his  farm.  He  brought  into  his 
community  the  first  threshing  machine.  The  mother  of 
R.  J.  Reynolds  was  Nancy  Cox  of  Stokes  County,  North 
Carolina.  As  a  boy,  he  went  to  the  neighborhood  country 
school,  but  early  showed  a  disposition  to  make  his  own 
way.  He  worked  on  the  farm  and  in  his  father's  tobacco 
factory.  With  a  two  horse  load  of  plug  chewing  tobacco 
and  two  dollars  in  cash,  he  started  on  his  first  trip ;  this 
experience  increased  his  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
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He  attended  Emory  and  Henry  College  for  a  short 
time.  Later,  he  took  a  business  course  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  His  real  knowledge  and  information  were 
acquired  in  the  school  of  experience. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  placed  his  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
plug  tobacco  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  in  1875, 
because  of  its  strategic  position  in  the  center  of  a  tobacco 
producing  territory.  It  had  a  capital  of  $10,000  and  was 
considered  the  largest  plug  tobacco  factory  in  the  world. 
Before  the  Civil  War,  tobacco  factories  produced  plug  and 
snuff  tobacco.  The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  has  devel- 
oped within  the  last  seventy-five  years. 

The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  is  the  chief  man- 
facturing  center  of  Winston-Salem  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  had  a  modest  beginning, 
the  first  factory  being  a  building  thirty-six  feet  by  sixty 
feet  in  size.  The  first  year's  output  was  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Today  the  plant  spreads  over  forty- 
three  great  modern  buildings,  many  of  them  concrete, 
and  covers  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  feet  of  floor 
space;  the  fifteen  thousand  employees  could  form  a  city 
all  their  own.  The  capital  is  now  forty  million  dollars. 
The  output  is  over  one  hundred  million  pounds,  with  sales 
reaching  $95,382,000.  Much  of  this  growth  has  occurred 
in  the  past  twenty  years. 

On  February  29,  1905,  R.  J.  Reynolds  married  Miss 
Mary  Katherine  Smith  of  Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina. 
They  lived  at  Reynolda,  the  Reynolds'  estate;  and  there 
Mr.  R.  J.  Reynolds,  Sr.,  died  in  1918  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five. 

FRANK  REID  PENN 

Frank  Reid  Penn  moved  from  Penn's  Store  in  Henry 
County,  Virginia,  to  Reidsville,  North  Carolina,  in  1872. 
There  he  went  into  the  tobacco  industry,  organizing  the 
Frank  R.  Penn  Tobacco  Company.  This  company  was 
bought  out  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  after  its 
formation  in  1890  by  James  B.  Duke.  Mr.  Penn  took 
stock  in  the  American  Tobacco  Company  for  his  property 
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rather  than  money.  In  this,  he  was  most  fortunate  as 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  was  exceedingly  pros- 
perous with  its  stock  increasing  in  value.  When  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  was  dissolved  in  1911,  the 
Reidsville  branch  became  the  headquarters  of  the  newly- 
organized  American  Tobacco  Company,  employing  two 
thousand  people  in  the  manufacture  of  Lucky  Strike  cig- 
arettes. 

Mr.  Penn  married  Miss  Annie  Spencer  of  Henry  Coun- 
ty, Virginia ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Harrison  and  Mary 
Spencer,  who  were  active  members  of  the  Horse  Pasture 
Christian  Church  of  that  community.  Mrs.  Annie  Spen- 
cer Penn  joined  there  when  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
On  moving  to  Reidsville,  North  Carolina,  in  1872,  Mrs. 
Penn  became  active  in  building  the  Christian  Church 
there.  She  aided  in  building  two  colored  Christian 
Churches.  She,  with  Mrs.  S.  S.  Ferguson  and  Mrs.  Har- 
riot Brown,  organized  the  North  Scales  Street  Christian 
Church  in  1913.  Before  that  she  often  attended  the 
Negro  Christian  Church  in  Reidsville. 

In  recognition  of  Mrs.  Penn's  devotion  to  the  Christian 
Church,  her  sons,  Mr.  Jefferson  Penn  and  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Penn  of  Reidsville,  North  Carolina,  gave  Atlantic  Chris- 
tian College,  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  income  from  which  is  used  in  aiding  a  student 
of  the  college  from  that  county. 

JULIAN  SHAKESPEARE  CARR 

Julian  Shakespeare  Carr,  sometimes  called  the  first  mil- 
lionaire of  North  Carolina,  was  born  on  October  12,  1845, 
at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  His  father,  John  Wesley 
Carr,  was  a  local  merchant  of  moderate  circumstances. 
Julian  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
when  the  War  Between  the  States  began.  He  left  his 
classes  for  the  army.  After  the  war  was  over,  he  went 
into  business  with  his  father  at  Chapel  Hill.  As  it  was 
not  prosperous,  he  went  to  Arkansas  for  one  year;  he 
returned  in  1870.  He  bought  one-third  interest  in  a  to- 
bacco firm  conducted  by  W.  T.  Blackwell  and  J.  R.  Day 
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in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  For  this,  he  paid  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  firm  now  became  W.  T.  Blackwell  and 
Company.  Carr  soon  bought  out  his  partners.  The  man- 
ufacture of  tobacco  was  profitable,  and  his  business  grew 
rapidly.  Soon  he  was  North  Carolina's  first  millionaire. 
He  sold  his  factory  at  a  great  profit  and  became  a  banker 
— the  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Durham. 

He  was  a  Methodist  and  always  gave  generously  to 
worthy  causes.  Once  he  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
Trinity  College  and  later  gave  double  that  amount.  He 
did  the  same  for  Greensboro  Female  College.  He  aided 
Wake  Forest,  Davidson,  Elon,  St.  Mary's,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  When  the  War  with  Spain 
began  in  1898,  he  gave  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
pay  the  first  monthly  salary  for  the  first  North  Carolina 
regiment  in  the  Spanish- American  War. 

He  was  a  Democrat  and  in  1900  North  Carolina  and 
Idaho  supported  him  at  the  convention  to  become  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Vice-President,  running  with 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  Senator  Simmons  presented 
his  name  to  the  convention. 

The  most  far-reaching  act  of  his  life  was  the  aid  he 
gave  a  Chinese  boy.  It  was  in  1880  that  a  young  Chinese 
boy  named  Soong  came  to  America  to  join  his  uncle  who 
was  in  business  in  Boston.  In  that  city,  the  young  Chi- 
nese boy  came  into  contact  with  Captain  Charles  Jones 
and  went  with  him  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  cruise  to  Wilming- 
ton. The  boy  took  the  name  of  the  captain  and  called 
himself  Charles  Jones  Soong.  Upon  arrival  of  the  ship 
at  Wilmington,  Captain  Jones  introduced  his  new  friend 
to  members  of  the  Fifth  Street  Methodist  Church. 

The  boy  took  great  interest  in  the  Sunday  School,  at- 
tended the  revival  at  which  he  was  converted,  and  joined 
that  church.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  Page  Picaus,  greatly 
admired  the  youth  and  wishing  to  help  him,  wrote  a  letter 
to  General  Julian  S.  Carr,  president  of  the  W.  T.  Black- 
well  Tobacco  Company,  acquainting  him  with  the  fact 
that  the  young  Chinese  lad  had  a  fine  mind  and  was  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  an  education.    Carr  adopted  him  and 
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sent  him  to  Trinity  College  and  then  to  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. The  boy  finished  his  education  in  the  United 
States  in  1886  and  returned  to  China,  where  he  became 
a  leader  in  religion  and  business. 

When  the  movement  to  make  China  a  republic  began, 
Charles  Soong  became  one  of  the  associates  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public in  1911. 

Charles  Soong  was  treasurer  of  the  Revolutionary 
Party  and  raised  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  for  the 
cause.  During  the  revolution,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  had  to 
leave  the  country,  some  of  his  followers  being  beheaded ; 
and  while  he  was  absent,  Charles  Soong  was  the  trusted 
advisor  of  the  "Father  of  the  Chinese  Republic." 

Charles  Soong  did  not  forget  his  friends  in  the  United 
States  and  visited  General  Carr  in  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, several  times.  Not  long  before  his  death,  Carr  went 
to  China  as  the  guest  of  Charles  Soong. 

There  developed  what  became  known,  unofficially,  as 
the  Soong  dynasty.  The  members  of  Charles  Soong's 
family  are  now  among  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in 
the  government  headed  by  General  Kiang  Kai-shek.  One 
son,  T.  V.  Soong,  is  the  foreign  minister.  The  daughter, 
Mai-ling,  married  Kiang  Kai-shek,  and  not  long  after 
the  marriage  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  China.  Another  daughter  is  the  wife  of  the  minister 
of  finance,  while  one  daughter  is  the  widow  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen.  As  great  as  Julian  S.  Carr's  influence  for  good  was 
in  North  Carolina,  it  was  more  far  reaching  in  China. 

For  further  reading: 

Elmer  T.  Clark,  The  Chiangs  of  China. 

JOHN  MERRICK 

On  September  7,  1859,  in  Sampson  County,  North 
Carolina,  at  the  town  of  Clinton  there  was  born  a  little 
slave  boy.  Out  of  poverty  he  came.  He  was  to  receive 
no  schooling;  he  was  poor;  but  he  was  to  rise  by  hard 
work  and  simple  faith,  and  organize  the  largest  insurance 
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company  owned  and  operated  entirely  by  Negroes.  John 
Merrick  was  his  name.  Perhaps  his  personality,  his 
greatest  asset,  will  account  for  the  success  he  attained  in 
life.  He  possessed  a  charm  that  won  people.  He  was 
laughter,  joy,  and  life  itself. 

John  Merrick  came  to  Durham,  North  Carolina,  in 
1880,  after  having  worked  first  in  a  brickyard  in  Chapel 
Hill,  and  as  a  hodcarrier  and  brickmason  on  Shaw  Uni- 
versity campus  in  Raleigh.  Later  he  became  a  bootblack 
in  a  barber  shop,  and  in  this  same  shop  he  learned  the 
barber's  trade.  It  was  as  a  barber  that  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Durham.  There  he  began  to  buy  real 
estate  and  to  build  houses  for  rent. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  John  Merrick's  case  his  trade 
was  all  important  because  of  the  things  he  learned  and 
the  friendships  he  formed  behind  the  barber's  chair.  Mr. 
Merrick's  college  course  was  taken  in  his  barber  shop, 
largely  by  the  method  of  questioning  professors  of  Trin- 
ity College. 

John  Merrick  had  a  special  talent  for  organizing  and 
promoting  business  enterprises.  He  was  successful  in 
his  personal  business.  He  became  a  leader  in  community 
enterprises;  he  took  the  initiative  in  setting  up  move- 
ments and  organizations  in  his  community.  He  had  the 
confidence  of  both  the  white  and  the  colored  peoples  of 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

As  a  community  organizer  he  did  many  things.  He 
organized  a  fraternal  order,  the  Royal  Knights  of  King 
David,  which  had  insurance  features ;  he  became  its  treas- 
urer. Mr.  Merrick  used  his  influence  and  friendship 
with  the  Dukes  that  a  hospital  might  be  established,  the 
Lincoln  Hospital,  of  which  Merrick  was  to  become  presi- 
dent. With  R.  B.  Fitzgerald,  W.  G.  Pearson,  and  others, 
Merrick  helped  to  organize  and  form  the  Mechanics  and 
Farmer's  Bank  of  Durham.  He  was  its  first  vice-presi- 
dent and  later  its  president.  With  others  he  formed  the 
Bull  City  Drug  Company,  which  gave  the  city  of  Durham 
two  additional  colored  drug  stores.  As  the  leader  of  the 
Triangle,  a  name  given  to  the  three  men,  Messrs.  C.  C. 
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Spaulding,  A.  M.  Moore,  and  John  Merrick,  he  organized 
the  Merrick-Spaulding-Moore  Real  Estate  Company. 
Again  with  his  two  associates  of  the  Triangle,  he  formed 
the  Durham  Textile  Mill,  a  manufacturing  concern  which, 
because  of  a  number  of  uncontrollable  circumstances  did 
not  succeed,  but  involved  no  financial  loss.  He  provided 
a  home  for  the  Colored  Library  of  Durham,  and  gave  one 
thousand  dollars  toward  its  maintenance,  because  he  was 
interested  in  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Durham. 

The  principal  work  of  Mr.  Merrick  was  in  organizing 
the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
This  had  been  John  Merrick's  "ideal,  his  offspring,  his 
dream".  He  had  labored  for  it,  nourished  it,  and  watched 
it  grow.  In  1919,  the  entire  income  was  one  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

John  Merrick  died  on  August  6,  1919,  at  sixty  years  of 
age. 

For  further  reading: 

R.  M.  Andrews,  John  Merrick,  1920. 

BENJAMIN  RICE  LACY 

Benjamin  Rice  Lacy,  the  father  of  organized  labor  in 
North  Carolina,  was  from  a  long  line  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestors,  noted  for  their  culture  and  religious  convic- 
tions. 

He  was  born  in  the  Presbyterian  manse  in  Raleigh,  on 
June  19,  1854.  His  father  was  Reverend  Drury  Lacy.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  his  father  accept- 
ed the  presidency  of  Davidson  College,  in  North  Carolina. 
His  mother,  Mary  Rice,  was  also  from  a  long  line  of  Pres- 
byterian culture. 

Benjamin  Lacy  attended  the  preparatory  school  of  R. 
H.  Groves  of  Graham  and  the  Bingham  School  in  Mebane, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  at  the  latter  school  in  1869-70. 
On  account  of  poverty,  he  did  not  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion. He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanics,  so  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  shops  of  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  Railroad  Company  (predecessor  of  S.  A.  L.)  at 
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Raleigh.  He  became  foreman  in  these  shops.  Later  he 
entered  the  operating  department  and  served  as  a  fire- 
man, then  for  fifteen  years  as  an  engineer.  For  a  while 
he  was  a  cowboy  in  Texas,  but  he  longed  to  return  to  his 
old  job  in  Raleigh. 

For  the  periods  1894  to  1897  and  1899  to  1901,  he  was 
State  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing. 

In  January,  1901,  he  was  elected  State  Treasurer  and 
served  until  1928.  In  1882,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Bur- 
well,  daughter  of  the  president  of  Peace  Institute.  Ben- 
jamin Lacy  was  a  pioneer  in  promoting  labor  organiza- 
tions; he  may  be  called  the  father  of  organized  labor  in 
North  Carolina.  Through  his  efforts  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  came  into  being  in  this  state.  He 
stimulated  the  organization  of  the  printing  trades  and 
the  various  railroad  crafts.  These  forces  elected  him  to 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Raleigh.  While  he  was  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing,  there  was 
drafted  under  his  direction  the  North  Carolina  Fellow 
Servant  Law  of  1897.  Before  the  passage  of  this  law 
employers  were  exempted  from  liability  for  the  injury 
of  any  worker  whose  injury  was  due  to  a  fellow  worker. 
This  law  of  1897  applied  only  to  railroads  and  made  the 
company  responsible  for  every  injury.  This  principle  has 
now  been  extended  to  all  industrial  accidents  with  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Commission.  The  employer  protects  himself 
through  industrial  insurance,  with  the  consumer,  in  the 
last  analysis,  carrying  the  cost  of  industrial  accidents, 
as  that  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  This  principle 
has  been  accepted  in  all  industrial  society. 

PRINCEVILLE 

Princeville,  the  only  incorporated  Negro  community 
in  North  Carolina,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar 
River,  just  across  the  bridge  from  Tarboro  in  Edgecombe 
County.  Its  first  settlers  were  largely  servants  who 
worked  in  the  homes  of  white  people  in  Tarboro,  but  who 
had  no  living  quarters  for  their  colored  workers.  The 
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owner  of  this  property  (now  known  as  Princeville)  was 
a  white  citizen  by  the  name  of  James  Lloyd,  a  former 
slave  owner.  Mr.  Lloyd  sold  this  property  to  these  ser- 
vants who  began  building  log  huts,  many  of  which  were 
without  floors,  in  order  that  they  might  have  some  place 
to  live  while  they  worked  as  house  servants  for  their 
former  masters.    Its  first  name  was  Freedom's  Hill. 

In  1885,  the  town  was  incorporated  and  given  the  name 
of  Princeville.  It  derived  its  name  from  Turner  Prince, 
a  colored  man  of  standing  and  influence  in  the  commun- 
ity, who  took  an  active  part  in  the  building  of  a  commun- 
ity of  colored  people.  The  first  commissioners  of  the  town 
were  Orren  James,  Henry  Foreman,  and  Henry  Cherry. 
Town  police  was  Cain  Barnes,  and  the  post  master  was 
Edmond  Hart.  The  first  church  was  organized  by  Elder 
Abram  Wooten,  an  outstanding  leader  of  his  day.  He 
was  uneducated,  but  a  minister  of  great  spiritual  power. 
The  first  school  was  organized  by  Frank  Battle  and  Orren 
James,  who  for  many  years  were  the  professional  and 
business  leaders  of  the  town.  Year  by  year,  the  town 
made  substantial  progress.  Its  growth  has  never  been 
rapid,  or  spectacular,  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  industrial 
enterprise.  In  the  year  of  1919  it  suffered  great  losses 
as  the  result  of  a  flood.  It  recovered  from  this  setback, 
due  largely  to  the  development  of  three  important  high- 
ways through  the  town. 

The  present  population  is  850.  It  has  three  colored 
churches,  and  one  white  congregation.  There  are  also 
one  grist  mill,  two  stores,  one  bicycle  shop  and  store,  two 
filling  stations  and  one  market.  The  town  has  one  mile 
of  paved  sidewalks,  and  it  is  well  drained.  It  has  its  own 
tax  system  with  its  mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  and  other 
officers.    It  is  administered  entirely  by  Negroes. 


CHAPTER  XI 


LEADERS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 
IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

JOHN  REX 

John  Rex,  for  whom  Rex  Hospital,  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  is  named,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  died  in 
Raleigh,  on  January  29,  1839,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  He 
owned  part  of  an  estate  in  Pennsylvania  known  as  Broad 
Axe  Tavern.  His  relatives  in  Pennsylvania  were  in  good 
circumstances,  so  he  stated  in  his  will.  It  is  not  definitely 
known  just  when  John  Rex  came  to  Raleigh  but  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1799,  he  bought  264  acres  of  land  on  House's 
Creek  in  Wake  County.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  Raleigh. 

He  owned  and  operated  a  tanyard  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  accumulated 
an  estate  of  about  $25,000  in  addition  to  seventeen  slaves. 
He  never  married,  and  some  people  called  him  a  queer 
bachelor. 

No  one  seemed  to  realize,  until  after  his  death  and  his 
will  was  read,  that  John  Rex  had  such  a  broad  and  encir- 
cling love  of  humanity.  At  the  date  of  his  death,  only 
one  sentence  about  him  was  written  in  the  Raleigh  Regis- 
ter Gazette  of  February  5,  1839 :  "In  this  city,  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  John  Rex,  an  old  and  respectable  citizen, 
died." 

After  his  will  was  published,  the  paper  stated  with  an 
apology  for  the  brief  announcement,  "John  Rex  was  one 
of  those  unobtrusive,  modest  men  who  pursue  undisturb- 
ed, the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  content  with  discharging 
the  duty  they  owe  to  society,  and  studiously  avoiding 
public  notoriety. " 

He  stated  in  his  will  that  the  seventeen  slaves  were  to 
be  set  free  and  aided  in  their  return  to  Africa  by  the 
African  Colonization  Society,  and  that  he  wished  to  dis- 
pose of  his  estate  in  a  way  which  accorded  with  his  own 
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judgment  and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  others. 
This  he  did  with  his  estate,  except  the  part  in  Pennsyl- 
vania which  he  gave  to  a  relative.  The  rest  of  his  estate, 
including  twenty-one  acres  of  land,  was  given  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital,  "for  the  sick  and  afflicted 
poor  of  the  city  of  Raleigh." 

After  disposing  of  the  slaves  and  reserving  the  twenty- 
one  acres  of  land  for  a  hospital,  the  estate  sold  for 
$14,850.50.  For  the  transportation  of  the  slaves  to  Africa 
$5,400.00  was  used. 

In  1840-41,  the  General  Assembly  chartered  the  trus- 
tees of  Rex  Hospital,  consisting  of  five  citizens  of  Raleigh. 
During  the  Civil  War,  some  of  the  money  was  put  in 
State  and  Confederate  bonds  and  many  became  worthless ; 
but  by  1893,  the  securities  saved  had  increased  to  $30,000. 
With  these  funds  on  August  4,  1893,  St.  John's  Hospital 
was  bought  from  the  Episcopal  Church  for  $4,500  and 
turned  into  Rex  Hospital,  opened  for  patients  on  May  1, 
1894.  It  is  the  oldest  incorporated  hospital  in  the  State. 
At  present,  over  $500,000  is  invested  in  the  hospital  with 
over  100  employees,  70  student  nurses  and  an  annual 
financial  budget  of  over  $180,000. 

The  nurses  in  the  hospital  wear  a  pin  in  colors  red, 
orange,  and  yellow,  "the  Rex  family  Coat  of  Arms."  The 
motto  under  the  crest  is  "Trou  and  Fest,"  "true  and 
steadfast." 

SUSAN  DIMOCK 

Susan  Dimock,  the  first  woman  born  in  North  Carolina 
to  become  a  doctor  and  the  founder  of  the  first  graded 
nurses'  school  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, North  Carolina,  in  1847.  Her  father,  Henry  Dimock, 
originally  from  Maine,  was  editor  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Whig,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Owens 
Dimock,  a  native  of  Washington,  North  Carolina,  taught 
school  and  ran  the  LaFayette  Hotel.  When  Susan's 
father  died  in  1864  and  the  Federal  troops  occupied  and 
burned  Washington,  North  Carolina,  she  and  her  mother 
left  this  state  and  went  to  Sterling,  Massachusetts,  to  live 
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with  relatives  until  they  could  find  means  of  supporting 
themselves.  A  year  later  the  mother  and  daughter  moved 
to  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  where  Susan  Dimock  taught 
school,  while  her  mother  ran  a  boarding  house. 

During  this  time,  Miss  Dimock  had  been  interested  in 
medicine  and  had  been  reading  in  the  hope  of  some  day 
becoming  a  physician.  On  January  10,  1866,  she  en- 
rolled in  Boston  as  a  student  of  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children,  founded  in  1862  by  three 
women  doctors.  Here  Susan  Dimock  was  helped  and 
encouraged  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Marie  Zakrezewska, 
a  Polish  woman  who  had  studied  medicine  in  Berlin  and 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  hospital. 

At  the  end  of  her  first  year  in  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital, Miss  Dimock  applied  for  admission  to  the  medical 
school  of  Harvard.  Since  women  were  still  new  in  the 
field  of  medicine  in  the  nineteenth  century,  her  applica- 
tion was  refused.  Later  arrangements  were  made  for  her 
to  attend  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  study 
on  days  when  the  Harvard  students  were  not  present, 
but  this  was  not  satisfactory;  so  she  applied  and  was 
accepted  in  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Susan  Dimock  graduated  from  Zurich  in  1871  and  re- 
ceived her  degree  with  honors.  After  leaving  Zurich, 
she  studied  for  a  short  time  in  Vienna  and  in  Paris ;  after 
four  years  abroad,  she  returned  to  America  to  take  a  post 
as  resident  physician  in  the  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children,  with  an  opportunity  for  private 
practice. 

Although  Dr.  Dimock  was  a  skilled  and  accomplished 
doctor,  her  first  task  upon  her  return  to  the  hospital  was 
the  training  of  nurses;  she  offered  to  America  the  first 
graded  courses  in  scientific  nursing.  In  1872,  she  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Med- 
ical Society. 

The  directors  of  the  New  England  Hospital,  highly 
approving  Dr.  Dimock's  record,  insisted  that  she  renew 
her  contract  for  three  more  years ;  she  accepted  on  condi- 
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tion  that  she  should  be  allowed  a  vacation  for  five  months 
in  Europe.  This  was  granted,  and  she  sailed  from  New 
York  on  April  27,  1875. 

Only  two  weeks  later,  news  came  to  America  that  the 
steamship  had  met  destruction  and  that  Dr.  Dimock  and 
nearly  all  aboard  had  been  drowned.  Her  death  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  shocked  her  friends  and  loved  ones. 
Her  services  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  nursing  long  will 
be  remembered. 

Today  the  New  England  Hospital  where  she  served 
occupies  nine  acres  in  the  Roxbury  District  of  Boston  and 
includes  five  buildings.  This  is  one  of  the  three  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  staffed  entirely  by  women  physicians, 
the  other  two  being  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

THOMAS  FANNING  WOOD 

The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  was  created 
by  the  Legislature  in  1877  and  given  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $100.  Today  the  annual  expenditures  for  public 
health  in  this  state  total  approximately  $3,000,000  derived 
from  state,  federal,  and  philanthropic  sources.  It  was  in 
the  seventies  that  Dr.  Thomas  Fanning  Wood,  of  Wil- 
mington, with  Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell,  of  Burgaw,  caught 
the  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  public  health  work  in 
North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Wood  was  born  at  Wilmington  on  February  23, 
1841.  He  became  interested  in  medicine  while  he  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  Army.  While  he  was  stationed 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  he  attended  medical  lectures  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia.  After  leaving  the  army, 
he  practiced  medicine  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
For  a  short  while,  he  supervised  a  smallpox  hospital 
there.  Through  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal, 
which  he  founded  and  edited,  and  through  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Association,  he  exerted  his  influence 
until  the  legislature  in  1877,  established  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Health.  North  Carolina  was  the 
twelfth  state  to  adopt  such  a  policy.  Dr.  Wood's  main 
interest  was  in  smallpox  and  in  vaccination. 
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Dr.  Wood  was  elected  the  first  secretary,  May  21,  1877, 
when  the  annual  appropriation  was  only  $100.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  until  his  death  in  1892.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  beginning  consisted  of  the  entire  State 
Medical  Society.  Then,  in  1879,  the  legislature  reconsti- 
tuted it  and  made  it  to  consist  of  nine  members,  six  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  three  elected  by  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Society.  The  membership  is  now  nine 
with  five  appointed  by  the  governor  and  four  by  the  State 
Medical  Society.  Dr.  Wood,  as  early  as  1881,  advocated 
legislation  for  the  compulsory  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  but  the  legislature  did  not  see  the  need  of  this 
until  30  years  later.  Dr.  Wood  died  on  August  22, 1892. 

SOLOMON  SAMPSON  SATCHWELL 

Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell,  the  first  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  was  born  in  Beaufort 
County,  North  Carolina,  on  October  26,  1821.  He  was 
educated  at  Wake  Forest  College  and  the  University  of 
New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine  in  1850.  After 
graduation,  he  returned  to  Washington,  North  Carolina, 
for  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  he  soon  settled  at  Long 
Creek,  in  Pender  County.  Dr.  Satchwell  was  one  of  the 
first  physicians  in  the  state  who  studied  abroad,  attending 
the  University  of  Paris  in  1860.  He  returned  in  1861  and 
joined  the  Confederate  Army  as  a  surgeon.  Soon  he  was 
stationed  at  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  with  the  General 
Confederate  Hospital.  At  the  close  of  the  War  in  1865, 
he  returned  to  Pender  County,  settling  at  Burgaw,  and 
remained  there  until  his  death  on  November  8,  1892. 

Dr.  Satchwell  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  in  1849.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  and  accepted  the  idea,  since  discarded, 
that  ozone  from  the  pitch  pine  forest  was  good  for  those 
suffering  from  lung  trouble.  This  theory  is  probably  re- 
sponsible for  the  location  of  the  State  Tuberculosis  Sana- 
torium at  Sanatorium,  North  Carolina,  in  the  long  leaf 
pine  section  of  the  state. 
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Dr.  Satchwell  served  for  many  years  as  superintendent 
of  the  Pender  County  Board  of  Health,  as  well  as  chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Burgaw,  in  Pender  County,  in 
July,  1942. 

When  Drs.  Wood  and  Satchwell  died  in  1892,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard H.  Lewis  of  Raleigh,  another  of  the  great  pioneer 
public  health  spirits,  was  chosen  as  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health ;  he  served  until  1909. 

The  Health  Bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health,  which  has  now  a  circulation  of  over  63,000, 
made  its  appearance  in  April,  1886.  The  early  efforts  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  were  directed  to  the  control  of 
epidemics.  A  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Florida  in  1887 
gave  the  State  Board  of  Health  much  concern,  due  to  the 
fact  that  refugees  from  that  state  were  pouring  into  West- 
ern North  Carolina.  Sanitation  played  the  most  impor- 
tant role  in  connection  with  regulatory  measures  adopted 
in  1888.  On  February  6,  1889,  a  statewide  "sanitary  con- 
vention" was  held  in  Raleigh,  largely  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  many  towns  and  cities  whose  chief  con- 
cern was  adequate  protection  of  their  water  supplies. 
Many  people  associate  the  first  appearance  of  an  influenza 
epidemic  in  North  Carolina  with  1918.  This  is  a  mistaken 
idea,  as  the  records  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  contain 
the  following  information  about  what  happened  in  1890 : 

A  widespread  epidemic  of  influenza,  or  as  it 
was  commonly  called  at  the  time,  "grip,"  or  "La- 
Grippe",  spread  over  the  state  in  January.  The 
epidemic  appeared  first  in  Russia,  about  Novem- 
ber, 1889.  By  December,  1889,  200,000  cases 
were  reported  in  New  York  alone.  It  struck 
North  Carolina  during  the  first  week  in  January, 
1890,  and  in  two  weeks'  time  it  was  reported  to 
be  raging  in  68  counties. 

The  "Spanish  influenza"  of  1918  was  a  recurrence  of 
the  "Russian  influenza"  or  the  "grippe"  of  1890. 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  WELKER 

George  William  Welker,  the  principal  character  in 
establishing  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, was  born  at  Greencastle,  Pennsylvania,  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1817.  After  attending  the  local  schools,  he  grad- 
uated from  Marshall  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1836,  and 
from  the  German  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  in 
Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1841.  After  preaching  a 
short  while  at  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania,  he  came  to 
Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  on  April  3,  1842,  serv- 
ing a  circuit  there  as  minister  for  fifty-one  years.  He 
soon  became  a  leader  in  civic  welfare.  In  1861,  he  oppos- 
ed secession  and  remained  a  supporter  of  the  Union  in 
spite  of  many  threats  from  the  Confederates. 

In  1868,  he  represented  Guilford  County  in  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention.  It  is  said  that  Article  XI  of 
the  North  Carolina  Constitution  dealing  with  "punish- 
ment, penal  institutions,  and  public  charities"  was  writ- 
ten by  him.   This  section  reads  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  following  punishments  only 
shall  be  known  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  viz: 
death,  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
fines,  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit  under  this  State. 

Section  2.  The  objects  of  punishment  being 
not  only  to  satisfy  justice,  but  also  to  reform  the 
offender,  and  thus  prevent  crime,  murder,  arson, 
burglary,  and  rape,  and  these  only,  may  be  pun- 
ishable with  death,  if  the  General  Assembly  shall 
so  enact.  ... 

Section  3.  Beneficent  provision  for  the  poor, 
the  unfortunate,  and  orphan  being  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  State, 
the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  session, 
appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities,  to  whom  shall  be  intrusted  the 
supervision  of  all  charitable  and  penal  State  in- 
stitutions, and  who  shall  annually  report  to  the 
Governor  upon  their  condition,  with  suggestions 
for  their  improvement.  .  .  . 
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This  constitutional  provision  reduced  the  death  penalty 
from  seventeen  to  four  crimes.  It  also  abolished  impris- 
onment for  debt,  the  whipping  post,  branding,  and  many- 
other  forms  of  torture  previously  used  under  the  former 
constitution. 

Rev.  George  William  Welker  also  represented  Guilford 
County  in  the  North  Carolina  Senate  in  1868.  That  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  established  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Charities  and  Mr.  Welker  was  appointed  the 
first  chairman  of  the  board.  During  the  same  period,  he 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  an  active  minister,  was  an 
active  supporter  of  education,  public  welfare,  and  tem- 
perance. It  is  said  he  almost  banished  whiskey  distilling 
from  Guilford  County.  When  he  came  to  Guilford,  nearly 
every  farm  house  had  its  still-house. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  gave  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Heidelberg  College  of  Ohio  did  the 
same  in  1871.  Mr.  Welker  was  for  several  years  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Catawba  College, 
located  at  Newton,  North  Carolina  (now  moved  to  Salis- 
bury, North  Carolina).  He  always  took  an  interest  in 
higher  education.  He  wrote  a  great  deal  for  his  church 
papers,  as  well  as  for  the  secular  press.  His  most  impor- 
tant historical  writing  was  the  "Early  German  Reformed 
Settlements  in  North  Carolina,"  published  in  the  Colonial 
Records  of  North  Carolina,  volume  8. 

He  was  married  three  times:  to  Miss  Abigail  Mason 
of  Lincolnton  in  April,  1843;  to  Miss  Louisa  Mason  of 
Newton,  some  time  after  his  first  wife's  death;  and  to 
Miss  Emily  Jane  Corsbie  in  1861,  after  the  death  of  his 
second  wife. 

George  William  Welker  died  on  July  9,  1894;  he  was 
buried  at  Mount  Hope  Reformed  Church,  Guilford  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina.  This  church  he  had  organized  about 
1847. 

For  further  reading: 

Jacob  Calvin  Leonard,  History  of  the  Southern  Synod  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church,  1940. 
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JAMES  FRANKLIN  HIGHSMITH 

James  Franklin  Highsmith,  organizer  of  the  Hospital 
Association  of  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  September, 
1868,  near  Roseboro,  in  Sampson  County,  North  Carolina. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  J.  and  Mary  Fowler  Highsmith, 
both  natives  of  Sampson  County.  He  attended  Old  Salem 
School  and  Glenwood  High  School  in  Johnston  County. 
After  graduating  from  Wake  Forest  College,  he  studied 
medicine  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  graduated  in  1889.  In  November,  1889,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  White  of  Sampson  County. 

He  went  to  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  on  October  1, 
1889,  and  located  for  general  practice.  Here,  in  1896, 
he  built  one  of  the  first  private  hospitals  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  the  chief  surgeon  until  his  oldest  son,  James 
Highsmith,  graduated  in  surgery  and  joined  the  hospital 
staff. 

The  present  hospital  building,  with  rooms  for  about 
150  patients,  was  completed  in  1926.  It  ranks  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  hospitals  in  the  South.  It  received  the 
largest  aid  from  the  Duke  Endowment  of  any  privately 
owned  hospital.  Long  before  this  fund  was  available,  it 
had  become  noted  for  the  amount  of  charity  work  done. 

Dr.  Highsmith  organized  the  first  Hospital  Association 
of  North  Carolina  and  was  elected  president  of  it  in  1916. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Fayetteville  and 
served  on  the  board  of  deacons. 

He  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting,  and  bathing.  His  1800 
acre  farm  in  Sampson  County  provided  a  place  for  rest 
and  relaxation  from  his  work.  It  was  kept  ready  for 
occupancy  at  any  time.  All  the  employees  at  the  hospital 
had  access  to  it.  It  was  here  during  the  summer  of  1940 
that  he  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died  at  the  age  of  72. 

MARY  LEWIS  WYCHE 

Mary  Lewis  Wyche,  founder  of  the  first  nurses'  school 
in  North  Carolina  and  organizer  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Nurses'  Association,  was  born  on  February  26, 
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1858,  near  Henderson,  in  Vance  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. She  was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sara  Hunter 
Wyche. 

Miss  Wyche  and  a  younger  sister  graduated  from  Hen- 
derson College  in  June,  1889.  While  she  was  a  student 
there,  she  taught  in  the  primary  department  of  the 
school.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  she  went  to  Chapel 
Hill  to  make  a  home  for  her  younger  brothers  who  were 
preparing  to  enter  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  At 
different  times  while  she  was  there,  she  kept  boarders 
and  taught  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

When  her  brothers  no  longer  needed  assistance,  Miss 
Wyche  directed  her  thoughts  to  her  own  life's  work.  She 
first  thought  of  preparing  for  a  medical  career,  but  later 
she  decided  to  enter  the  nursing  profession.  This  was 
practically  a  new  field  for  women.  After  graduating  from 
the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  in  1894  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  she  returned  to  North  Carolina  to  give  hun- 
dreds of  young  women  of  her  native  state  the  value  of 
her  wise  counsel. 

Under  her  capable  supervision  Rex  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses  was  organized  in  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  October,  1894,  with  five  student  nurses  in  the  first 
class,  four  of  whom  graduated.  For  three  years  she  re- 
mained as  superintendent  of  nurses,  resigning  in  1898 
to  do  private  nursing  in  Raleigh.  A  year  later  she  accept- 
ed the  position  as  nurse  of  the  infirmary  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina. In  1901,  she  returned  to  Raleigh  and  was  engaged 
in  private  nursing  for  one  year. 

Miss  Wyche  realized  the  necessity  of  a  state  organiza- 
tion of  nurses  if  North  Carolina  nurses  were  to  become 
leaders  in  the  profession.  Her  first  important  work  was 
the  organization  of  the  Raleigh  Nurses'  Association  in 
1901,  a  forerunner  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Nurses' 
Association.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  further  study 
was  also  necessary  for  her  own  advancement,  she  spent 
a  year  studying  dietetics. 
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Upon  her  return  to  North  Carolina,  she  accepted  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Watts  Hospital, 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  remaining  there  from  1903  to 
1913.  Under  her  wise  direction,  the  hospital  and  school 
made  splendid  progress.  A  large  addition  was  built  to 
the  hospital  during  her  administration. 

In  1902,  Mary  Lewis  Wyche,  with  fourteen  other 
nurses,  organized  the  North  Carolina  State  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation and  served  as  its  president  for  six  years.  Through 
her  untiring  efforts  a  law  for  the  compulsory  registration 
of  graduate  nurses  was  passed  on  March  3,  1903,  modeled 
after  the  law  in  New  Zealand.  North  Carolina  was  the 
first  state  in  the  Union  to  pass  such  a  law.  She  was  the 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  for  state  registra- 
tion and  also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  first  board  of 
examiners  for  trained  nurses  for  six  years.  Mrs.  Carrie 
Early  Broadfoot  did  a  similar  work  organizing  the  Negro 
State  Nurses'  Association  in  1923  at  Raleigh,  with  an 
initial  membership  of  thirty-five  that  soon  grew  to  over 
two  hundred. 

When  Miss  Birdie  Dunn  presented  the  idea  of  a  tuber- 
cular home  for  nurses  to  the  State  Nurses'  Association, 
she  was  assisted  by  Miss  Wyche  in  securing  funds  to  start 
the  home.  Later  Miss  Wyche  gave  much  of  her  time  to 
the  work  of  planning  and  opening  this  home,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Dunnwyche.  She  went  back  to  hospital  work 
in  1915  and  became  superintendent  of  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Hospital  in  Henderson,  remaining  there  two  years. 

The  movement  to  establish  a  pre-nursing  course  at  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at  Greensboro  was 
led  by  this  remarkable  woman,  and  she  was  the  first  to 
ask  that  a  school  of  nursing  be  established  in  connection 
with  Duke  University  at  Durham. 

After  leaving  Sarah  Elizabeth  Hospital  in  1917,  Miss 
Wyche  engaged  in  private  duty  nursing  in  Greensboro 
and  Raleigh  until  1925,  when  she  retired  from  active  serv- 
ice and  began  the  work  of  compiling  a  history  of  nursing 
in  North  Carolina. 
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At  a  banquet  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Nurses'  As- 
sociation in  Raleigh  in  1932,  she  was  presented  a  bar  pin 
in  grateful  recognition  of  her  work.  The  pin  was  highly- 
prized  and  often  worn.  Miss  Wyche  was  honorary  pres- 
ident of  the  North  Carolina  State  Nurses'  Association 
and  remained  in  this  office  until  her  death  on  August  22, 
1936.  Her  last  years  were  spent  in  her  childhood  home, 
Wychewood. 

The  clear  vision  and  wise  counsel  of  Mary  Lewis  Wyche 
had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  young  women  who  had 
their  training  under  her  supervision.  Her  sincerity  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  nursing  can  never  be  estimated. 
In  every  phase  of  her  versatile  life  as  a  student,  teacher, 
nurse,  hospital  superintendent,  and  organizer,  the  spirit 
of  the  crusader  prevailed. 

For  further  reading: 

Mary  Lewis  Wyche,  The  History  of  Nursing  in  North  Carolina, 
1938. 
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PIONEERS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

PRIESTLY  HINTON  MANGUM 

Priestly  Hinton  Mangum,  the  father  of  the  Mangum 
terrace  and  one  of  the  progressive  agriculturists  of  the 
state,  was  born  on  August  21,  1829,  near  Wake  Forest, 
in  Wake  County,  North  Carolina.  He  attended  the  Bing- 
ham School  at  Mebane  before  entering  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1851.  After  his  graduation, 
he  immediately  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  on  the 
ancestral  farm  in  Wake  County. 

With  the  invention  of  the  wheat  binder  and  other  farm 
machines,  Mr.  Mangum  saw  that  such  farm  machinery 
could  not  be  used  on  fields  having  many  open  ditches. 
Prosperous  and  progressive  farmer  that  he  was,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  purchase  one  of  the  "new-fangled  con- 
traptions". Soon  realizing  such  machinery  was  construct- 
ed for  use  on  the  broad  flat  plains  of  the  West,  he  saw 
the  binder  could  not  bear  up  under  the  twists  and  turns 
it  had  to  make  in  the  small,  hilly  fields  of  Wake  County. 
He  began  planning  to  get  rid  of  the  open  ditches  and  in 
March,  1885,  after  much  experimentation,  he  constructed 
the  first  Mangum  terrace,  consisting  of  rolling  ridges,  two 
or  three  feet  high  and  ten  feet  wide.  The  story  is  told 
that  Mangum's  son,  seeing  his  father  directing  the  first 
construction,  asked  "Uncle"  John  Jones,  a  farm  helper, 
"What  are  you  doing?"  To  this  question  the  reply  came, 
"Yo'll  haf  to  ax  yo'  Pa!" 

These  devices  are  known  from  Georgia  to  Oregon  as 
the  Mangum  terrace,  constructed  first  by  Priestly  Hinton 
Mangum.  Within  the  last  half  century,  these  famous  soil 
savers  have  spread  from  coast  to  coast,  preserving  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  farm  land  from  the  disaster  of  excessive 
erosion.  Through  the  rolling  countryside  of  New  Eng- 
land, there  are  a  large  number  of  terraces  winding  crook- 
edly like  giant  wrinkles  along  the  cultivated  hillsides. 

When  Priestly  Hinton  Mangum  died  in  1907,  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  state. 
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LEONIDAS  LAFAYETTE  POLK 

Leonidas  Lafayette  Polk,  the  founder  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  one  of  the  founders  of  Meredith  College,  and 
of  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanical Arts,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  famous  agricul- 
tural leaders  of  the  nation,  was  born  in  Anson  County, 
North  Carolina,  on  April  24,  1837.  He  was  an  orphan 
at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

He  attended  the  local  schools  and  Davidson  College  in 
North  Carolina  for  a  short  while.  In  1857,  he  married 
Miss  Sara  Gaddy,  daughter  of  a  prosperous  farmer  of 
Anson  County,  and  settled  on  the  old  Polk  homestead.  In 
1860,  he  was  elected  by  the  Whigs  to  the  legislature.  Then, 
he  owned  his  home  and  thirty  slaves.  He  opposed  seces- 
sion, but  when  the  war  came  he  enlisted  and  became  a 
colonel.  In  1864  he  was  nominated  by  the  army  as  "army 
candidate"  for  the  legislature  and  elected  from  Anson 
County.  In  1868,  he  was  sent  by  his  country  to  the  North 
Carolina  Constitutional  Convention  and  there  supported 
provisions  to  establish  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  a  "department  of  agriculture,  mechan- 
ics, and  mining."  In  April,  1874,  Polk  published  the 
Ansonian  supporting  farm  movements,  including  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
When  the  members  of  the  State  Grange  met  in  Goldsboro, 
North  Carolina,  in  1877,  they  invited  a  representative  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  and  members  of  the  legislature  to  meet  a  commit- 
tee from  the  Grange.  They  worked  out  plans  resulting  in 
the  creation  in  1877  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  board  named  Polk  the  first  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  In  1880,  he  resigned  to  organize  the 
farmers  to  fight  for  a  more  just  agricultural  program.  In 
1887,  due  largely  to  Polk's  influence  with  the  farmers, 
the  legislature  established  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanical  Arts.  Before  this,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  had  been  receiving  the  federal  aid  given 
the  state  for  agricultural  education,  amounting  to  $7,500 
annually. 
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In  February,  1886,  Polk  began  publishing  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer.  In  his  first  editorial,  on  February  11,  1886, 
Polk  said :  "The  Industrial  and  Educational  Interests  of 
our  People  are  Paramount  to  all  other  Considerations  of 
State  Policy'  is  the  motto  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  and 
upon  this  platform  shall  it  rise  or  fall.  Serving  no  mas- 
ter, ruled  by  no  faction,  circumscribed  by  no  selfish  or 
narrow  policy,  its  aim  will  be  to  foster  and  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  people." 

In  1889,  the  Baptist  State  Convention  in  Greensboro 
passed  a  resolution  offered  by  Leonidas  Lafayette  Polk 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  study  and  report  the  prospect 
for  establishing  a  woman's  college.  As  a  result,  Meredith 
College  opened  its  doors  in  1899. 

The  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Alliance  through  Polk 
became  the  greatest  ally  of  Charles  D.  Mclver  in  his  fight 
to  establish  a  normal  and  industrial  college  for  women. 
He  was  president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  with 
a  membership  of  2,500,000 — the  most  powerful  farm  or- 
ganization in  American  history. 

Colonel  Polk  placed  five  causes  above  all  others : 

1.  The  organization  of  farmers. 

2.  The  education  of  the  masses. 

3.  "Live  at  home"  self-supporting  farming. 

4.  Establishing  (and  adequately  supporting)  a 
strong  agricultural  college  in  every  state  .  .  . 
with  feeder  schools  in  every  county  (much 
like  present-day  vocational  agriculture). 

5.  Powerful  departments  of  agriculture  con- 
trolled by  boards  of  dirt  farmers  battling  for 
farm  interests. 

Before  1887,  he  had  been  a  state  leader.  From  1887 
to  1892,  he  was  a  national  leader  whose  followers  all  but 
worshipped  him.  All  over  the  South  and  West  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  movement  stirred  farmers  as  they  had  never 
been  stirred  before  or  since. 

He  died  on  June  11,  1892,  and  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina, as  well  as  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  lost  a 
great  leader. 
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JAMES  BENSON  DUDLEY 

James  Benson  Dudley  was  born  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  on  November  3,  1859.  His  father  was  a  skilled 
carpenter;  his  mother  was  uneducated,  but  ambitious. 
They  were  owned  by  Governor  Edward  Benson  Dudley 
(1789-1855),  who  was  a  great  advocate  of  education. 
James  B.  Dudley  was  educated  by  private  teachers  until 
the  public  schools  were  opened  for  Negroes  in  North 
Carolina.  Through  the  influence  of  a  white  teacher,  Miss 
Ella  Roper,  he  later  went  to  Philadelphia  to  study  in  the 
Institute  for  Colored  Youths;  also,  he  attended  Shaw 
University  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  After  his  grad- 
uation, he  went  to  teach  in  Sampson  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. His  work  there  was  a  success ;  so  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Peabody  School  in  Wilmington  the  next 
year  and  remained  there  for  fifteen  years.  In  1892,  he 
married  Miss  Susan  Wright  Samplon  who  was  educated 
at  Wilberforce  University,  in  Ohio. 

In  1891,  there  was  established  at  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  College.  In  1896, 
James  B.  Dudley  became  president  of  that  institution, 
succeeding  Professor  J.  C.  Crossby,  who  resigned  as  pres- 
ident. Mr.  Dudley,  realizing  his  education  was  limited, 
studied  at  Harvard  and  other  institutions  during  the  sum- 
mer. He  was  always  anxious  to  aid  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  state.  In  1912,  he  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  State  Farmers'  Union  and  Cooperative  So- 
ciety, the  object  of  which  was  to  help  Negro  farmers.  He 
died  on  April  4,  1925,  after  serving  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College  for  twenty-nine  years. 

DRED  W.  WSMBERLY 

Dred  W.  Wimberly,  the  slave-born  Negro  senator  who 
in  1880  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  the  North  Carolina  legis- 
lature for  the  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
to  keep  open  the  doors  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, was  born  on  March  15,  1849,  on  Polk  Island  plan- 
tation in  Edgecombe  County  near  Tarboro,  North  Caro- 
lina.   He  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Kemp  Plummer  Battle. 
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After  emancipation  in  1865,  he  remained  on  the  planta- 
tion a  number  of  years.  According  to  Dred  W.  Wimberly : 

"Dr.  Battle  came  down  to  the  Walnut  Creek 
plantation  in  Edgecombe  County  about  1865.  He 
said  we  were  free,  and  if  there  were  any  of  us 
who  wanted  to  quit  working  with  him,  they  could 
go  whenever  they  wished  to.  None  of  us  quit 
work.  Dr.  Battle  made  his  home  in  Raleigh  dur- 
ing and  after  the  War  Between  the  States.  From 
time  to  time  supplies  for  the  table  were  brought 
from  the  Edgecombe  County  plantation  to  the 
capital  city.  I  was  the  man  entrusted  with  the 
job  of  delivering  the  products  to  Dr.  Battle.  It 
took  me  two  days  to  make  the  trip  on  horse  and 
wagon.  I  camped  at  night  on  Moccasin  Creek, 
half  distance  between  Rocky  Mount  and  Ral- 
eigh." 

Dred  W.  Wimberly  left  his  former  master's  farm  in 
1870  and  began  farming  for  himself.  He  had  acquired 
a  practical  education  through  contacts  with  the  cultured 
Battle  family. 

He  was  married  twice:  the  first  time,  in  1869  to  Miss 
Kisiah  Bester;  and  the  second  time,  in  1891  to  Miss  Ella 
Bertha  Jenkins. 

In  many  ways  he  seemed  to  better  the  conditions  in 
Edgecombe  County.  He  was  a  citizen  of  rare  qualities. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  for  general  uplift,  regardless 
of  race,  in  which  cause  his  former  master,  Dr.  Kemp 
Plummer  Battle,  was  a  shining  example. 

Mr.  Wimberly  sensed  the  power  and  value  of  education 
by  virtue  of  his  lack  of  it.  He  attended  night  school  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Mapson,  who  fired  his  aspira- 
tion with  an  intense  eagerness  to  study  the  three  r's.  He 
also  went  to  the  day  school,  along  with  his  children  every 
rainy  day,  when  he  could  not  work  on  the  farm.  He 
encouraged  the  private  night  schools  over  the  county. 
Some  of  these  schools  remain  in  the  county  at  the  present 
time,  having  developed  into  the  present  graded  and  high 
schools.  He  always  maintained  the  respect  and  friend- 
ship of  a  large  circle  of  both  white  and  colored  friends. 
His  main  interests  seemed  to  be  farming  and  education. 
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Dred  W.  Wimberly  served  three  terms  in  the  North 
Carolina  legislature.  During  his  1880  term,  Dr.  Battle, 
his  former  master,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  asked  the  legislature  for  an 
appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  Univer- 
sity to  remain  open.  It  had  closed  in  1865,  but  reopened 
in  1875.  It  would  be  necessary  to  close  again  unless  help 
was  secured.  When  the  measure  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
House,  the  roll  was  called  and  the  count  was  even  for  and 
against  the  appropriation  when  Wimberly's  name,  the  last 
on  the  roll  call,  was  reached.  He  voted  "aye,"  and  the 
appropriation  was  carried.  He  was  prouder  of  this  vote 
to  save  the  University  than  of  anything  in  his  career. 
This  incident  became  his  favorite  story. 

The  Battle  Book,  a  genealogy  of  the  Battle  family  in 
America,  has  a  picture  of  Dred  W.  Wimberly  along  with 
several  other  family  servants.  Beneath  Wimberly's  pic- 
ture is  the  statement,  "Dred  Wimberly,  slave  inherited 
by  Mrs.  Kemp  Plummer  Battle  from  her  father,  James 
S.  Battle.  Later  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
a  staunch  supporter  of  President  Kemp  P.  Battle's  Uni- 
versity measures." 

Mr.  Wimberly  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  of  1900,  which  renominated  William 
McKinley  for  President.  He  died  at  Rocky  Mount,  North 
Carolina,  on  June  16,  1937,  leaving  many  white  and  color- 
ed friends  to  mourn  his  passing. 

ROBERT  WALTER  SCOTT 

Robert  Walter  Scott,  the  North  Carolinian  who  was 
the  first  to  be  awarded  the  distinction  of  "Master  Farm- 
er," was  born  on  July  24,  1861,  at  Hawfields,  near  Meb- 
ane,  North  Carolina.  He  attended  Hughes  Academy  near 
Cedar  Grove,  North  Carolina,  in  1877. 

All  his  life  Mr.  Scott  lived  on  the  farm.  He  was  a  "dirt 
farmer"  and  often  referred  proudly  to  that  fact.  It  was 
he  who,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  intro- 
duced and  engineered  the  passage  of  the  bill  requiring 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be  practical 
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farmers.  He  was  a  master  farmer  and  held  a  certificate 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  agriculture  from  State 
College,  given  in  1925.  It  had  long  been  the  practice  of 
a  number  of  western  colleges  to  award  each  year  a  "cer- 
tificate of  distinction"  to  two  or  three  eminent  farmers 
who  have  enriched  the  agricultural  program  in  some  way. 
Beginning  on  June  9,  1925,  North  Carolina  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  adopted  such  a  policy 
and  that  year  awarded  to  R.  W.  Scott  of  Alamance  Coun- 
ty, B.  F.  Shelton  of  Edgecombe  County,  and  R.  S.  Shuford 
of  Catawba  County,  an  "award  of  meritorious  service'' 
for  activities  in  promoting  agricultural  progress. 

Mr.  Scott  regarded  himself  as  "a  tenant  of  the 
Almighty,"  responsible  to  Him  for  the  care  of  a  portion 
of  God's  footstool.  The  enrichment  of  the  soil  was  to  him 
a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  so  Mr.  Scott  took  so- 
called  "worn-out"  gullied  fields  on  the  red  hills  of  old 
Alamance  County,  clothed  their  nakedness  with  verdure 
and  beauty,  replaced  their  poverty  with  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness. He  won  recognition  as  one  of  the  best  farm- 
ers in  North  Carolina  without  dependence  on  our  so- 
called  "money  crops".  It  was  a  long  time  before  he 
planted  tobacco  or  cotton.  His  career  was  a  fine  demon- 
stration of  what  can  be  done  in  North  Carolina  by  a 
farmer  primarily  interested  in  "living  at  home,"  in  soil- 
building,  in  livestock,  and  in  feeds  for  livestock.  He  was 
not  only  a  good  farmer  himself,  but  also  he  wished  to  see 
the  whole  South  become  a  land  of  fertile  soils,  enterpris- 
ing, "live-at-home"  farmers,  fine  livestock,  and  happy 
country  homes.  He  not  only  wished  for  that  result,  but 
also  worked  constantly  for  its  realization. 

Appointed  first  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture by  Governor  Aycock  in  1901,  he  served  continu- 
ously under  the  succeeding  governors:  Glenn,  Kitchin, 
Craig,  Bickett,  Morrison,  McLean,  and  had  just  been  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Gardner  when  death  came  to  him 
on  May  26,  1929. 

Mr.  Scott  was  married  twice :  the  first  time,  in  1883  to 
Miss  Lizzie  J.  Hughes;  and  the  second  time,  in  1915  to 
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Miss  Ella  B.  Anderson.  He  had  ten  children  and  he  kept 
them  interested  in  the  farm. 

His  legislative  career  began  in  1889 ;  he  was  also  in  the 
legislative  sessions  of  1891,  1893,  1901,  and  1929.  He 
was  active  in  the  inauguration  and  development  of  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  and  in  the  development  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Experiment  Station.  As  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Test 
Farm  Committee. 


CHIEF  EXECUTIVES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


GOVERNORS  OF  "VIRGINIA5 

April 1585— June        1586  ..Ralph  Lane 

April 1587— June        1587  John  White 


CHIEF  EXECUTIVES  UNDER  THE  PROPRIETORS 


Oct.  . 

1663— Oct.  ... 

1667 

 William  Drummond 

Oct.  . 

1667— Dec.  .. 

1669 

 Samuel  Stephens 

Oct.  . 

..„,  1670— May  .. 

1673 

 Peter  Carteret 

May  . 

..„,  1673— Nov.  .. 

1676 

 John  Jenkins.. 

Nov.  . 

1676— 

1678 

 Thomas  Eastchurch 

1677— 

Thomas  Miller 

1677— 

1678 

 John  Culpepper 

1678— 

Seth  Sothel 

Feb.  . 

1679— Aug.  . 

1679 

 John  Harvey 

Nov. . 

1679— 

1681 

 John  Jenkins 

1682 — 

1689  

 beth  hothel 

Dec.  . 

1689— 

1691 

 Philip  Ludwell 

Nov. 

2,  1691 

1694 

 Thomas  Jarvis 

Aug. 

1694— 

1696 

John  Archdale 

1694— 

1699 

 John  Harvey 

1699— Aug.  . 

..,  1704 

 Henderson  Walker 

1704— 

1705 

 Robert  Daniel 

1705— 

1706. 

 Thomas  Cary 

1706— 

1708 

 William  Glover 

1708— Jan.  . 

1711 

 Thomas  Cary 

1710— May  . 

1712 

Edward  Hyde 

May 

9,  1712— Sept.  . 

1712 

 ..Edward  Hyde 

Sept. 

1712— May  . 

1714 

 ...Thomas  Pollock 

May 

1714— Mar.  . 

1722 

 Charles  Eden 

Mar. 

1722— Aug.  . 

1722 

 Thomas  Pollock 

Aug. 

1722— Tan.  ... 

.,  1724 

 William  Reed 

Jan. 

1724— July  . 

~,  1725  

 George  Burrington 

July 

1725— May  . 

1728 

 Richard  Everard 

GOVERNORS  UNDER  THE  CROWN 


May  1728— Feb.  25,  1731..  ..Richard  Everard 

Feb  ,  1731 — April  15,  1734.  George  Burrington 

April....,  1734— Oct.  27,  1734   Nathaniel  Rice 

Oct  ,  1734— July  17,  1752  Gabriel  Johnson 

July  1752— Nov.    2,  1754.  ...Matthew  Rowan 

Nov  ,  1754— Mar.  28,  1765.......  Arthur  Dobbs 

Mar  ,  1765— Dec.  20,  1765...  William  Tryon 

Dec  ,  1765— July  1,  1771.......  William  Tryon 

July  1771— Aug.  12,  1771  James  Hasell 

Aug  ,  1771— May  1775...  Josiah  Martin 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  COUNCIL 


Oct.  18,  1775— Aug.  21,  1776. 
Aug.  21,  1776— Sept.  27,  1776. 
Sept.  27,  1776— Oct.   25,  1776. 


Cornelius  Harnett 
Samuel  Ashe 
.Willie  Jones 


GOVERNORS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  SINCE  1776 


GOVERNORS  ELECTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE 


Dec.  19,  1776— April        1780  Richard  Caswell  (Lenoir) 

April  ..„,  1780— June  22,  1781  Abner  Nash  (Craven) 

June  22,  1781— April  26,  1782  Thomas  Burke  (Orange) 

April  26,  1782— April        1785  Alexander  Martin  (Guilford) 

April 1785— Dec.  20,  1787  Richard  Caswell  (Lenoir 

Dec.  20,  1787— Dec.  17,  1780.  .....Samuel  Johnson  (Chowan) 

Dec.  17,  1789— Dec.  14,  1792  .Alexander  Martin  (Guilford) 

Dec.  14,  1792— Nov.  19,  1795  R.  D.  Spaight  (Craven) 

Nov.  19,  1795— Dec.  7,  1798  .Samuel  Ashe  (New  Hanover) 

Dec.    7,  1798— Nov.  23,  1799  William  R.  Davie  (Halifax) 

Nov.  23,  1799— Dec.  6,  1802  Benjamin  Williams  (Moore) 

Dec.    6,  1802— Dec.  10,  1805  James  Turner  (Warren) 

Dec.  10,  1805— Dec.  1,  1807  Nathaniel  Alexander  (Mecklinburg) 

Dec.    1,  1807— Dec.  12,  1808  Benjamin  Williams  (Moore) 

Dec.  12,  180i— Dec.  5,  1810.  David  Stone  (Bertie) 

Dec.    5,  1810— Dec.  9,  1811  Benjamin  Smith  (Brunswick) 

Dec.    9,  1811— Nov.  29,  1814  William  Hawkins  (Warren) 

Nov.  29,  1814— Dec.  3,  1817  William  Miller  (Warren) 

Dec.    3,  1817— Dec.  7,  1820  John  Branch  (Halifax) 

Dec.    7,  1820— Dec.  7,  1824.  Gabriel  Holmes  (Sampson) 

Dec.    7,  1824— Dec.  8,  1827  ...H.  G.  Burton  (Halifax) 

Dec.    8,  1827— Dec.  12,  1828.  James  Iredell  (Chowan) 

Dec.  12,  1828— Dec.  18,  1830  John  Owen  (Bladen) 

Dec.  18,  1830— Dec.  6,  1832  Montfort  Stokes  (Wilkes) 

Dec.    6,  1832— Dec.  10,  1835  D.  L.  Swain  (Buncombe) 

Dec.  10,  1835— Dec.  31,  1836  R.  D.  Spaight,  Jr.(Craven) 
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Dec.  31, 

1836— Jan. 

1, 

1841 

E.  B.  Dudley  (New  Hanover) 

Jan. 

1, 

1851- 

-Jan. 

1, 

1845 

J.  M.  Morehead  (Guilford) 

Jan. 

1, 

1845- 

-Jan. 

1, 

1849 

 W.  A.  Graham  (Orange) 

Jan. 

1, 

1849- 

-Jan. 

1, 

1851 

Charles  Manly  (Wake) 

Jan. 

1, 

1851— 

-Dec. 

6, 

1854 

 D.  S.  Reid  (Rockingham) 

Dec. 

6, 

1854- 

-Jan. 

1, 

1855 

 Warren  Winslow  (Cumberland) 

Jan. 

1, 

1855- 

-Jan. 

1, 

1859 

Thomas  Bragg  (Northampton) 

Jan. 

1, 

1859- 

-July 

7, 

1861 

John  W.  Ellis  (Rowan) 

July 

7, 

1861- 

-Sept. 

8, 

1862 

Henry  T.  Clarke  (Edgecombe) 

Sept. 

8, 

1862- 

-May 

29, 

1865 

 Z.  B.  Vance  (Buncombe) 

May 

29, 

1865- 

-Dec. 

15, 

1865 

W.  W.  Holden  (Wake) 

Dec. 

1, 

1865- 

-July 

1, 

1868 

 Jonathan  Worth  (Randolph) 

July 

1868- 

-Dec. 

15, 

1870 

W.  W.  Holden  (Wake) 

Dec. 

is! 

1870— July 

11, 

1874 

T.  R.  Caldwell  (Burke) 

July  11, 

1874— Jan. 

1, 

1877 

C.  H.  Brogden  (Wayne) 

Jan. 

i, 

1877- 

-Feb. 

5, 

1879 

Z.  B.  Vance  (Mecklenburg) 

Feb. 

5, 

1870- 

-Jan. 

21, 

1885 

 T.  J.  Jarvis  (Pitt) 

Jan. 

21, 

1885- 

-Jan. 

17, 

1889 

 A.  M.  Scales  (Rockingham) 

Jan. 

17, 

1889- 

-April 

8, 

1891 

D.  G.  Fowle  (Wake) 

April 

8, 

1891- 

-Jan. 

18, 

1893 

Thomas  M.  Holt  (Alamance) 

Jan. 

18, 

1893- 

-Jan. 

12, 

1897 

Elias  Carr  (Edgecombe) 

Jan. 

12, 

1897- 

-Jan. 

15, 

1901 

 D.  L.  Russell  (Brunswick) 

Jan. 

15, 

1901- 

-Jan. 

11, 

1905 

C.  B.  Aycock  (Wayne) 

Jan. 

11, 

1905- 

-Jan. 

12, 

1909 

R.  B.  Glenn  (Forsyth) 

Jan. 

12, 

1909- 

-Jan. 

15, 

1913 

 W.  W.  Kitchin  (Person) 
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Jan.  15,  1913— Jan.    11,  1917  Locke  Craig  (Buncombe) 

Jan.  11,  1917— Jan.   21,  1921  Walter  Bickett  (Wake) 

Jan  21,  1921— Jan.    14,  1925  Cameron  Morrison  (Mecklenburg) 

Jan.  14,  1925— Jan.    11,1929  A.  W.  McLean  (Robeson) 

Jan.  11,  1929— Jan.     4,  1933   0.  Max.  Gardner  (Cleveland) 

Jan.    5,  1933— Jan.     7,  1937  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  (Pasquotank) 

Jan.    7,  1937— Jan.     9,  1941.  Clyde  Hoey  (Cleveland) 

Jan.    9,  1941— Jan.     3,  1945  J.  M.  Broughton  (Wake) 

Jan.    3,  1945—  .   R.  Gregg  Cherry  (Gaston) 
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